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GERMANY AND FRANCE 


VENTS in Berlin in the past week come near compelling the 

conclusion that Russia has no serious intention of reaching a 
settlement on anything and is determined to force the Western 
Allies out of Berlin at any cost. The synchronisation of the Com- 
munist riots and the breakdown of the conversations between the 
Military Governors is plainly no accident. here are only two 
explanations of the attempt at mob rule in the Eastern Sector. The 
Russian authorities either lacked the will or lacked the power to 
prevent the Communist attacks on the City Council. No one can 
suppose that they lacked the power. To say that they lacked the 
will is a manifest under-statement, and a particularly sinister feature 
of the whole affair is the open breach of the pledge given by General 
Kotikov, the Russian Commandant, that the German police im- 
prisoned in the Stadthaus would be allowed to leave unmolested. 
The studied insolence of the reply to protests by Colonel Howley, 
the American Commandant, is in full keeping with the Russian plan 
of campaign—for it can be called little less. As for the conversations 
between the Military Governors, an actual breakdown is not officially 
admitted, and it is no doubt conceivable that even now some workable 
arrangement may be hammered out. But all the optimism, such as !t 
was, generated by the apparent progress achieved in the Moscow 
conversations, particularly at-the second interview with Premier 
Stalin, is completely dissipated. The technical arrangements for 
effective Four-Power control of an Eastern Zone currency in Berlin 
admittedly present great difficulties, and the possibility cannot be 
excluded that these difficulties are as much the cause of the sus- 
pension of the Berlin conversations as a Russian determination that 
the conversations shall fail. But the theory that unhappily fits the 
facts far better is that Russia is totally opposed to effective Four- 
Power control, that she is deliberately aiming at creating administra- 
tive chaos in Berlin, and that she has committed herself to a policy of 
systematic procrastination in the knowledge that the Western air-lift, 


inadequate and alarmingly expensive as it is, will become increasingly 
difficult to maintain as winter sets in. In the face of all this the 
creation of a stable government in Western Germany is a matter of 
the first importance. The pursuit of a policy of dismantlement will 
militate seriously against that, as it may be hoped the Allies will 


have the 
M ISCOW, 
Assembly this month, seem necessary and probable 


fresh conversations at 


wisdom to realise. Meanwhile 
or between Foreign Ministers during the United Nations 


M. Queuille’s Chance 

In spite of the good intentions which lay behind its constitution- 
making, the Fourth French Republic seems unable to avoid the 
political calamities which brought the Third Republic into disrepute. 
The rapid succession of Cabinets which have marked the past six 
weeks, the shuffling and reshuffling of ministerial posts, the equal 
reluctance of parties to assume or surrender power, all suggest the 
most ill-omened parallels from the years between the wars. Many, 
even, of the individual politicians are reappearing in their pre-war 
rdles ; it is again M. Reynaud who is expected to provide a financial 
panacea, M. Blum who tries to preach reason to the Socialists, and 
M. Herriot who is called on in the last endeavour to form a broad- 
based coalition. Even .A. Queuille, who is still, at the time of writing, 
making the latest attempt to form a Government, was a familiar figure 
in the Radical-Socialist caucus which dominated French political life 
in the twenty years preceding the war. The tragedy and gravity 
of the situation need no stressing. It is difficult to see 
how any Government can be formed which will be strong enough 
to grapple with the internal situation unless it seeks support outside 
the parties of the “ Third Force,” by turning either to the Gaullists 
or the Communists, or by risking the adventure of a dissolution 
and general election. There does not even seem to be the opportunity 
for one of those “Governments of National Concentration” with 
which France has in the past avoided collapse, since as long as the 
Gaullists and Communists remain in opposition there is nothing 
much that the Chamber can produce which will be superior in talent 
or voting strength to the efforts of MM. Schuman or Marie. 
M. Qucuille may succeed in forming a Ministry, and the Chamber 
may be sufficiently alarmed at its own activities to give his Ministry 
But it would be idle to suggest 
that the smallest ground for optimism exists 


the support necessary for its survival. 


‘* Prime Minister of Europe ”’ 
Interlaken has gone one better than The Hague. 
drafted for providing Europe with a Prime Minister, a Parliament of 
two Chambers, an Executive, a Judiciary, with the stipulation that no 
federated State may without the Federal Parliament’s assent maintain 
army, navy f at all. This excursion into the clouds 


wx air force 
be taken too seriously. More important 1s the fact that 


Plans have bee 
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need not 
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Belgium has joined France in advocating the convocation of some 
form of European Assembly, epparently of a pureiy advisory 
character. Tne French announcement on this subject was made 


without the consultation that might have been expected with Great 
Britain. Belgium and France now propose that the whole matter 
should be discussed between the five Brussels Treaty Governments, 
which is clearly the right procedure. But a difficult situation has 
been created by the official and unofficial pressure exerted in the 
same direction by the United States, where an impression seems to 
prevail that the States of Europe with their age-long and fundamental 
differences of language, tradition, habit and political development 
in reality differ little more than the forty-eight States of the Union. 
There is no sim, moreover, and little probability, that America is 
prepared for a moment herself for any such sacrifice of sovereignty 
as she is enjoining cn European States. The widespread reluctance 
to let existing movements—the United Nations, economic co- 
operation between the sixteen Marshal] Aid countries, political, 
economic, military and cultural co-operation between the Brussels 
Treaty Powers—develop normally is a sign of the political rest- 
iessness and impatience of the times. Meanwhile the valuable and 
well-established Inter-Parliamentary Union, at present in conference 
at Rome, could well evolve into the kind of consultative assembly 
which it is desired in some quarters to bring so suddenly to birth. 


E.R.P. Difficulties 

It is unfortunate that the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation has not been able to decide how to divide among the 
recipients the resources that are due under the next instalment of 
the Marshall Plan, although the conversations Mr. Harriman has 
had with M. Spaak and Sir Stafford Cripps have done much to clear 
But the picture which is sometimes drawn of 
than to give, 


difficulties 
nations, each more willing to receive 
The real stumbling block in Paris has 


up the 
sixteen greedy 
a caricature of the facts. 
been not so much the immediate 
American relief as the long-term pattern of European trade which, 
with American aid, is This, inevitably, has 
raised problems which are more political than economic ; above all, it 


Germany is to play 


needs of the various countries for 


to emerge alter 1952 


calls for a decision on the réle which Western 
economy of Europe. There is little dispute that European 


impossible without the full parucipation of West German 


n the 
recovery is 
that the Americans, both as spokesmen for Bizonia and 


resource or 


the providers of Marshall Aid, have the right to decide the 
amount that shall go to it under E.R.P. But France has just as 
obvious a right to be heard in all discussions on the safeguards under 
which German recovery is to be organised. Western Germany 


is only one problem. E.R.P. 
distribution today will have their repercussions in Europe long aftet 
E.R.P 
and Belgium, which stand to contribute most goods to the common 
arrangements Which are 


Any plans which are drawn up for 
itself has come to an end, and those nations, such as Britain 


pool, have most reason to scrutinise the 


being urged on them. 


A Polish Heretic 

Last week-end’s admission from Warsaw of heresy in high places 
is described in the Communist Press as an object lesson in political 
self-criticism. In fact it is the culmination of a particularly tortuous 
manoeuvre as the result of which Moscow has succeeded in getting rid 
of the most outstanding “ Nationalist Communist” in Poland. It had 
been known for some months that Mr. Gomulka, the Secretary-General 
of the Communist party in Poland and Vice-Prime Minister in the 
Government, had differences of opinion with his more orthodox col- 
leagues On important matters of policy. But there was no open admis- 
sion of this domestic trouble. “ Illness * kept Mr. Gomulka away from 
his office for weeks at a time, and for no overt reason he was absent 
from the Bucharest meeting of the Cominform which condemned Tito, 
Even now, his disgrace is contrived by the expedient of bringing 
back President Bierut to the active control of the Communist party 
over Mr. Gomulka’s head, thus avoiding the scandal of his expulsion 
from the party, and the resentment which this would cause among 


his many sympathisers. Mr. Gomulka’s crimes are substantially the 
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same as those of which Marshal Fito has been found guilty: q 
reluctance to subordinate Polish policy to Russian direction and 
respect for the objections of the peasants to collec. 
tivisation. In Poland the réle of the peasants in the task of national 
recovery is even more important than it is in Yugoslavia. Not only 
has Poland suffered greater devastation as a result of the war, but 
she also has colonise and resettle huge agricultural areas which she 
has won from Germany. To a certain extent the mass movements of 
population which this involves make the work of collectivisation 
easier, but Mr. Gomulka is right in believing that peasants need 
careful handling. For the matter of that, it might have been thought 
that the Russians had plenty of experience of the trouble which can 
be caused by a hostile peasantry, even though they have admittedly 
developed a certain technique for dealing with them. 


Io, 


excessive 


Karen Aspirations 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on Monday 
between the Burmese Government and the Karen insurgents who 
seized control of Moulmein last week. What lay behind this coup 
is far from clear. That it was not engineered by the Karen National 
Union is apparent from the fact that Saw Tha Din, who is head of 
the K.N.U., was one of the intermediaries dispatched from Rangoon 
to negotiate a settlement at Moulmein. Not all Karens support the 
K.N.U., but their next most important organisation, the Karen 
Youth Organisation, is, like the K.N.U., represented in the Burmese 
Cabinet (which incidentally has been reshuffled and expanded this 
week). Descriptions in the Press of the Karens as “ tribesmen” 
gives an altogether wilder and woollier impression of them than 
they deserve. Numbering some 2} million, these sturdy and likeable 
people, who follow the Christian religion, have natural aspirations 
to autonomy ; but among them the British connection is a strong 
one, and though they seek autonomy, they want to remain within 
the Commonwealth which Burma somewhat brusquely decided to 
leave. Their quest is complicated by the fact that in the large 
enclaves of Burma which they inhabit the population is not wholly, 
and in some cases not even preponderantly, Karen ; but they have 
temporarily accepted their invidious position with a good grace and 
given loyal support to the Government in its struggle with the 
Communists and their associates. This support is the more 
in that the Karens, who are both more responsible and more enter- 
prising than the Burmese, make good soldiers and good policemen, 
1e strongest single element in the forces with which the 


valuable 


and form tl 
Government is trying to restore law and order. 


Eire and Isolation 


It may be doubted whether the announcement by Mr. Costello, 
the Prime Minister of Eire, that his country is about to break its 
last link with the British Commonwealth was calculated to arouse 
much sympathy in Ottawa, where he made it. By the External 
Relations Act of 1936 the King remained for Eire the supreme autho- 
rity in regard to external relations—the making of treaties and diplo- 
matic and consular appointments. It.is perhaps not surprising that 
Eire, which has abandoned completely any form of membership of the 
British Commonwealth, should decide to repeal the Act. But it is 
idle for Mr. Costello to try to chaffer a strategic agreement against 
the abolition of partition. Partition in a country the size of Ireland 
is regrettable on many grounds, and nothing could be more satis- 
factory than its termination by a free agreement between Northern 
Ireland and Eire. But every fresh step Eire takes away from the 
Commonwealth inevitably makes the resolve of Northern Ireland to 
resist union with Eire more immutable than ever. Northern Ireland 
is determined to remain within the Commonwealth ; Eire is deter+ 
mined to part company with it. No British Government of whatever 
colour could conceivably attempt to press Ulster, in return for 
strategic or any other advantages, to take a step which might mean 
that as a minority in Ireland she would be carried out of the 
Commonwealth against her will. Mr. Costello, incidentally, might 
consider that a strategic agreement with Great Britain would not be 
for Britain’s advantage only—or primarily ; “Sinn Fein” is a poor 
slogan in the international field. 
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PRODUCTION 


N face of the spectacle presented by the attitude of organised 
Labour in France, the attitude of organised Labour in this 
tountry, as revealed at the Trades Union Congress at Margate, 
,ssumes more than ordinary importance. To say that the whole 
future of the country is in the hands of the workers of the country 
_more particularly the workers in special industries such as coal— 
‘sa truism, but a truism worth underlining none the less. It is 
) far as they show themselves conscious of their social responsi- 
bility, as well as the need for their utmost productive effort in 
the economic crisis of today, that this country will maintain both 
+s stability and its freedom in the midst of the tides and currents 
‘hat have submerged some European governments and are visibly 
menacing others. On that the speeches and resolutions at Mar- 
zate might be expected to shed a clear light, and on the whole 
they have shed it. The important—possibly the vital—debate on 
wages and prices has still to come as these words are being written, 
but it may be said at once that the opening phase of the Congress 
has gone far to remove any fear that the trade unionists might 
put their sectional interests before the nation’s and press claims 
that could only be conceded at the cost of further inflation and 
a fatal handicap for British goods in export markets. The mood 
of the opening phase may, of course, not be maintained. Thurs- 
day’s debate, as has been said, will be decisive. But a good deal 
of evidence has been provided already that the moderates in the 
movement have the measure of the extremists. 
If that remains true to the end it will be very much to the 
credit of the moderates, for Communism has a stronger position 
in the trade union movement than in the political Labour move- 
ment. Several important unions have fallen under Communist 
leadership, owing to the apathy of the rank-and-file in the election 
of officials. They are unscrupulous in their methods and always 
ready both to create chaos in industry through unofficial strikes 
and to outbid the sober spokesmen of different trades in demands 
regarding wages and hours. Miss Florence Hancock in her Presi- 
dential address spoke frankly of an organisation which in this 
in many others, “tries by every means to provoke 
industrial troubles,” and declared unequivocally that “we must 
tid ourselves and the movement of these mischief-makers.” Mr. 
Tom Williamson, secretary of the important General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union, used the same language, but such a threat can 
hardly be made good. Several of the votes taken on Monday and 
Tuesday showed how large a minority Communist-inspired 
motions, or opposition to Council motions, can command. It may 
be large enough to reinforce the warning issued by the General 
Council last year to the unions and their districts against electing 
known Communists to office ; they are elected by a small body of 
enthusiasts at ill-attended meetings, and enabled thereby to swing 
the vote of the whole union at the Trade Union Congress. Until 
individual union members face this situation seriously Communism 
will assume in the industrial councils of Labour an importance out 
of all proportion to its real strength. 
On the irritation caused to the workers generally by excessive 
exhortations to work harder and longer Miss Hancock spoke in 
reasonable terms, and it is true that such exhortations are often 
ill-advised and come from unfortunate quarters. Yet the con- 
templation of under-production in industries on whose output the 
welfare of the whole nation depends must compel from time to 
time comment that may often be bitter and sometimes unfair. 
Coal, in particular, is still below a target-level which is itself by 
general consent too low. No one doubts that at least 220 million 
tons a year could be raised without difficulty—that was the figure 
the General Council of the T.U.C. itself urged—instead of 211. 
If the effort exerted in the first fortnight after the introduction 
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AND PRICES 


of the five-day week had been sustained the coal figures would be 
age sap better today than they are. As it is, the experience 

the case of mines neither proves nor disproves anything in 
nate to the principle of nationalisation generally. Mr. Shinwell, 
speaking as fraternal delegate for the Labour Party, came near 
admitting as much by implication in the careful words he used on 
the varying forms nationalisation might take and the need of making 
the national well-being the prime consideration in every case. 
That cautious but wise pronouncement was supplemented strikingly 
by the discussion and the subsequent vote on steel nationalisation, 
which certain unions under Communist domination desired to see 
effected forthwith by “ emergency measures.” The overwhelming 
majority by which this demand was rejected, and an amendment, 
proposed by the powerful Iron and Steel Trades Federation, 
approving the “ care exercised by the Government in determining 
the future of this important and complex industry,” carried, has 
a significance that will no doubt be appreciated in Downing Street. 


10, 


But important as all that is, the issues raised by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in his impressive speech on Tuesday dominate all others. 
No man living could»speak with greater authority on them, or 
has reason to be more deeply concerned with them, than Sir 
Stafford, charged as he is with control over both national economics 
and the national finances. Every statement he made regarding 
the economic position and prospects of the nation was incontro- 
vertible, and he manifested both wisdom and justice in recognising 
at the outset that hard work and self-denial had materially improved 
the situation. But the salient fact is not the improvement already 
effected but the improvement to be effected still, the gap that 
yet yawns far too wide. Only by even harder work and more, or 
continued, self-denial can the goal that it is imperative to reach 
be attained. It is no easy task to re-emphasise the principles laid 
down in the Government’s White Paper on Wages and Prices in 
face of the award of §s. a week (instead of the 13s. asked for) to 
the members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
demands since put forward by the railwaymen. But unless the 
principle of the White Paper stands—the court of enquiry which 
gave the engineers their increase claims not to have been guilty 
of a breach of it— inflation must get utterly out of hand, exports 
will fail to find a market, unemployment and a drop in real wages 
will leave the workers worse, not better, off than before. These 
are in a sense elementary truths, but the Chancellor had to restate 
them and get them accepted, though they mean acquiescence in 
stabilisation of wages by union leaders whose perpetual concern 
it is to secure increased wages for their men. That he made so dee 
an impression is a tribute to the sound sense of the greater part 
of his audience no less than to his own skill in presentation. 


What is being asked of the unions is nothing impossible. The 
Chancellor crystallised it in a single sentence: “ We must get more 
per man-year, and quite a lot more.” That means harder work by 
the individual, but let it be remembered that thousands of 
individuals—special mention should be made here of the men and 
women on the farms—are working up to every reasonable limit as 
it is. They may be a minority, but to raise the general level of 
individual output through harder work is by no means enough. 
One essential step is a reduction of absenteeism—a number of 
Yorkshire coal-pits are to be idle on Saturday because the St. Leger 
is being run—the removal of restrictive practices, on both men’s 
side and employers’, improvement in technical processes and in 
factory management, more effective co-operation between employers 
and workers through joint production committees and development 
councils—though the General Council is undoubtedly wise in 
holding that progress in this field should be the result of voluntary 
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agreements, not compulsion. All this must happen, for, as the 
Chancellor demonstrated, there is no other way. We are buying 
abroad more than we can pay for; we can only pay more by pro- 
ducing more; and we can only do that by increasing individual 
output since to increase the total supply of labour appreciably is 
impossible. But the matter cannot be left there. There will be 
no stabilisation of wages if there is any suspicion that the result 
is simply higher profits and higher dividends. What is most needed 
here is ventilation of the facts, and both the General Council and 
the Chancellor have made a valuable contribution to that. The 
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former in its report to the Congress mentioned that by August 
firms representing over 93%, of the capital invested in industry 
had agreed voluntarily to limitation of dividends. The Chancelle 
emphasised the pertinent fact that in 1947 roughly £320 milliq 
was distributed in profits, and £3,260 millions in wages, aftr 
deduction of tax in both cases; so little could an even more drastic 
limitation of profits benefit the wage-earner.. This thesis coug 
be further developed and should be. But it has probably beq 
developed sufficiently as it is to weigh decisively with the sounj 
and sober majority of Congress members. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT needs—and deserves—to be said of Dr. Benes has, I 
know, been said elsewhere in this issue. Here I can only 
pay the briefest personal tribute. I had known Benes for not far 
short of thirty years, meeting him in Prague, at Genoa, at Geneva, 
in Paris, in London, at Aston Abbots in Buckinghamshire, where 
he lived during his exile in the last war. His photograph, with the 
wholly unmerited inscription “En souvenir d’une collaboration 
amicale,” hangs on my wall. My chief memory is of his invariable 
greeting, the warm smile, the quick step across his room towards 
you, the firm hand-clasp, and then the long illuminating conversation 
—for a couple of hours was the sort of period Benes set apart for such 
things, provided the appointment was arranged beforehand. How 
his dicta come back to mind—* the one essential is that Britain and 
France stick together,” “whatever happens, no Great Power must 
get a footing in the Balkans,” “never threaten what you are not 
sure of being able to perform,” “it is useless discussing forms ol 
unity if the spirit of unity is not there.” Benes, no doubt, made his 
mistakes ; but those him for not standing firm in 
1938 cannot know what pressure Britain and France brought to 
bear on him, and those who think he should have withstood Gottwald 
nine months ago must be very certain of what they themselves would 
have done if they had been in his agonising position. And in 1938 
Britain and France secured his acceptance of their demands by the 
promise of a guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s shrunken frontiers. What 
did that guarantee mean? Benes asked the British and French 
Ambassadors. Neither of them could say. 
* * * * 


who criticise 


I do not often differ from my independent friend W. J. Brown, 
but I cannot feel that his attack on the Foreign Secretary in his 
Jast Evening Standard article was well-conceived. What the 
charges against Mr. Bevin? First that he made an unfortunate 
remark about exhuming the gold stored at Fort Knox in the United 
States and using it to good purpose in Europe ; well, the suggestion 
perhaps might have been better phrased, but so considerable an 
authority as Dr. Schacht said just before the end of the war that 
the best thing that could be done with the gold in question would 
be to use it as backing for new and sound currencies in European 
countries. Second, Mr. Bevin is said to have staked his reputation 
on settling the Palestine problem ; there was at least a good chance 
that he would have settled it long ago if President Truman had not 
blown the negotiations sky-high by demanding the immediate entry 
of 100,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine. Finally, Mr. Bevin 
is charged with declaring that the Western Powers would stay in 
Berlin. Does Mr, Brown think he should have announced that they 
would clear out of Berlin? Does he think he should announce that 


are 


now ? No, no, W. J., you really haven’t hit the target this time. 
* * * 7 
Signs of the spread of culture are always exhilarating, and in 


view of the admitted inadequacy of our existing universities it is 
encouraging the manifestations 
y by a propitious partnership between Eugene, Duke of Athens, 


Ligh) to learn of continued of 
acti 
and the Rev. Henry Chellew, sponsors both of the “ Académie Inter- 
nationale, Founded by Chevalier Jules Perez, 1880, Affiliated with 
Learned Institutions in Europe, America and Asia.” What will, or 
the Academy do? Well, it confers “the honorary dignity” 
sorts of and that kind of thing—* honorary ” 


it is said not to accept, or not to seek, 


does, 
of all 
being a very prudent touch : 


doctorates 


fees, so presumably it represents pure philanthropy. Who is tle 
Duke of Athens? I have no idea; he remains a mystery. Ard 
Mr. Henry Chellew ? He once, I believe, filled a Free Church pulpit 
before he ascended to the regions of the higher learning. Let it k 
made clear that anyone who finds pleasure or profit in it can confe 
degrees and diplomas ad lib. There is no reason that I know ¢ 
why Woolworths shouldn’t sell them. I rather hope they will, 

. * * of 

The first Lord Esher, who knew more about the Commonwealth 
and talked more sense, than mest men, wrote once: “In this nex 
ten years the Empire will have to federate or dissolve.” That was it 
1910; the ten years expired in 1920. The dictum—and its fate- 
are worth remembering when Mr. Attlee’s famous “ Europe mus 
federate or perish” is quoted, as it is somewhere or other abou 
twice a week. Apropos of that, I am glad to see that Mr. Amery 
writing in United Europe about the United Europe which we al 
want to see if we can put our own interpretation on unity, assume 
a relationship of understanding and close co-operation like tha 
existing between the States of the Commonwealth, and holds tha 
if anything like the American Federation were contemplated, thi: 
country could form no part of it. A timely and sound judgement 

+ * * * 

The B.B.C. may seem te live in the public eye, but a glance a 
its annual report (that for 1947-8 is just issued) reveals an astonish 
ing amount of little-known activity. When the Far Eastern servic 
alone broadcasts regularly in Japanese, Standard Chinese, Cantonese 
Burmese, Malay, Siamese, English, French and Dutch the promis: 
that “nation shall speak unto nation” seems amply fulfilled. h 
another continent a really rather remarkable achievement has beet 
the production in Latin America of a dramatised version of “Do 
Quixote” in twenty-seven half-hour episodes, actors from Spait 
(is even so much contact with Franco permissible?) and eight Latir 
American countries taking part. The undertaking, it is claimed 
was an unqualified success. I am sure it was; but I am not quite 
clear all the same why a British broadcasting corporation should set 
out to educate Spanish-speaking peoples in their own literature; it 
seems a little, so to speak, quixotic. 

* * * * 

It is a curious thing that though the belief is steadily growing that 
the Conservatives will win the next General Election they have still 
to score a gain at a single by-election. Nor have they any immediate 
prospect of that. Three seats are at present vacant, all held by 
Labour—Gorbals, Stirling and Falkirk, and Edmonton. The 
majorities at the General Election were respectively 15,804, 4,003 and 
19,069. In two of these a Conservative gain is out of the question, 
though reductions in the Labour majority are likeiy enough. In 
Surling and Falkirk, vacated through the death of Mr. Joseph 
Westwood, formerly Secretary for Scotland, there is undoubtedly 
a chance for the Opposition. 

* * * * 

I see that when Sir Stafford Cripps addressed the prisoners in 
Pentonville he was well questioned by his audience after his address. 
So—si parva licet componere magnis when 
Pentonville on a like errand. What is more, the questions were 4s 
intelligent and pertinent as any I have had occasion to cope with 
anywhere. That was a considerable time ago. The date could be 
fixed, because the condemned cell was occupied by one of the 
murderers of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson JANUS. 
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WHAT FACES FRANCE ? 


By D. R. GILLIE* Paris 

HE tragedy of the present situation in France is less that two 

Governments have fallen in six weeks and a third has been 
formed with no obvious inherent factor of durability than that the 
parties have been forced to recognise the necessity of action which 
they know to be inherently pernicious—the inflationary increase Of 
wages. Last November France overcame a very grave internal crisis 
_—strikes that seemed on the verge of leading to insurrection, trade 
union pressure under Communist leadership that seemed to be 
steadily shaking the State to pieces, The Government not only 
defeated these strikes with the exercise of the minimum of force, but 
imposed a severe burden of additional taxation on classes which pro- 
vided a large number of its supporters. At the same time it seemed 
as if real success was being achieved by those who were preaching 
to the workers that increase of wages without increased supplies of 
consumption goods only provoked a rise in the cost of living, for 
which further increases of wages provided no cure at all. 

For over six months the country seemed ripe for serious and 
fundamental reforms. But from the moment that the crisis of the 
strikes and the immediate financial problems of the beginning of 
the year had been overcome, the Government’s energies became 
absorbed in secondary and often trivial disputes. M. Robert Schuman 
seemed to be absorbed in holding his Government together. August, 
however, still gleamed ahead. The Assembly would go on holiday. 
The Ministers for some precious weeks could devote themselves to 
administrative problems. Bread, even if it became dearer, would 
at least be plentiful. Other food products, especially meat and wine, 
might well be expected to cheapen. Tensions would be relaxed. 
Something could be done. In fact, these hopes have been blasted 
The crisis that brought down the first Schuman 
Forces 
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one after another. 
Government necessarily prolonged the session of Parliament. 
still difficult to analyse, but of which one was certainly fear of war, 
leading peasants to hoard livestock rather than paper money, drove 
up the prices of meat, wine and vegetables. The transfer of power 
to an exponent of the right wing of the Parliamentary parties in 
the person of M. Paul Reynaud came at a moment at which the 
working man was exasperated. He was returning from his holidays 
with his money spent, to find some prices rushing up in spite of the 
Government, while others it was announced would shortly go up 
iat the Government’s orders. Stabilisation apparently applied to 
wages, but not to the cost of living. 

Meanwhile, the Communist Press was pouring out its constant 
jibes, calumny and insinuation against M. Paul Reynaud 
himself, against that traitor to the working class, M. Léon Blum, 
that police tyrant Jules Moch. The non-Communist trade unions, 
disappointed by succeeding Governments’ failure to lower prices, 
ut last broke off their participation in the Ministers’ committees for 
lowering prices. They adopted demands for compensation for the 
rising cost of living, in direct contradiction with the doctrines they 
themselves had been preaching. The Socialist Party decided that 
it could no longer afford to co-operate in support of M. Paul 
Reynaud’s bourgeois policy. To do so would be to risk driving the 
working class under Communist leadership. 


flow of 


The break came with unexpected suddenness. The André Marie 
Cabinet collapsed from within, and the Socialists sprang away from 
it with immense relief at escaping from the Blum-Reynaud alliance, 
which began to look as immoral as that between Fox and North had 
done to our ancestors. The circumstances of the breakdown of the 
André Marie Cabinet were such as to create the maximum of ill-will 
on all sides. To the mght wing of the coalition the Socialists seemed 

e behaved extraordinarily badly. They had given their consent 
to the main lines of the Paul Reynaud proposals, and they had 


to ha 
secured in return the postponement of the elections to the county 
councils in October. They had seen to it that the unpopularity of 
ncing increases in the prices of bread and milk, of transport 
and 


ann 
and postal charges, all should fall on Ministers of the Right, 

*This article was written before the fall of M. Schuman’s Government 
on Tuesday night was known, 
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they had finally broken away at the moment when some of the respon- 
sibility was likely to be attributed to them. They had at all events 
been the cause of the last two Government crises, as well as of 
constant strain in all the coalitions to which they had belonged. They 
seemed to be having their cake and eating it to a degree that was 
not tolerable. To the Socialists, on the other hand, M. Paul Reynaud 
and his friends seemed to be proceeding with ruthless disregard 
for both the interests and the historic réle of the Socialist Party. 
They seemed to overlook the fact that the battle against Communist 
domination in the trade unions could not be fought if the non- 
Communist trade union leaders appeared to be so many dupes. 

No doubt there was a great deal of justification for reproaches on 
both sides. The Socialists have always been strangely unaware of 
the damage they do to the Republic simply by inflicting so much 
wear and tear on its machinery in their efforts to appear active de- 
fenders of the working class. Socialist responsibilities for the failure 
of the first Schuman Government to carry out more fundamental 
reforms are certainly very heavy. Their leaders could never enforce 
on the rank and file a reasonable distinction between what was urgent 
and what was not, so that the party was a constant centre of turmoil. 
Also, strangely enough, it was a Socialist who, fearing Communist 
propaganda against the maintenance of “ Vichy” institutions, de- 
stroyed the machinery for controlling food production three years ago. 

On the other hand, M. Paul Reynaud showed himself a man of 
the Third Republic in the sense that he failed to appreciate the 
importance of the reactions of organised labour. Nor were his plans 
sufficiently far advanced for that immediate application which was 
tactically a necessity.. It is likely that the refusal of the Socialists 
to go any further with the André Marie experiment and their refusal 
to enter a Cabinet under M. Schuman without substantial compensa- 
tion to the workers for the increased cost of living will be reckoned 
by future historians to their credit, although the situation which 
made these decisions necessary will very certainly not be. What 
France has been threatened with since the middle of August is a 
restoration of the Communist power in organised labour which, more 
surely than any other force, could wreck the plans for West European 
economic recovery. The danger is certainly not past, but for once 
fear has been a good counsellor—first of all, the Socialists’ fear of 
being separated from the adherents who remain to them in the trade 
unions, and, secondly, the fear of the M.R.P., the Radicals and their 
smaller groups of the consequences of trying to govern without the 
help of the Socialists. 


10, 


The decisions that have been taken, and which may remain to 
be taken, have certainly been bitter. It is now scarcely to be avoided 
that the final stabilisation of the French economy will have to be 
made at a lower level of the franc than would otherwise have been 
the case. But a relapse into class conflict which in the long run 
could only favour the Communists has probably been avoided. It 
is certainly true that the real cure for France’s social troubles can 
found if her economy recovers first balance and then 
prosperity. But the best possible policy to achieve these aims would 
fail of its result if the effect of its first stage were to plunge the 
nation into violent labour unrest. 

But when this has been said about the decisions which ended the 
André Marie Government and after so many difficulties brought the 
second Schuman Government into being, the question remains un- 
answered whether such favourable opportunities as may be laboriously 
created are again to be thrown away. Is there really no possibility 
of the parties of the Fourth Republic learning from past mistakes, 
or must the parliamentary system give way before something more 
authoritarian under the leadership of General de Gaulle ? It may, 
however, be equally pertinently asked whether the wear and tear of 
resistance to a Gaullist régime would not make it as wasteful of 
national energies as the wear and tear of the parties grinding against 


only be 


each other like icefloes on a river. 
The parliamentary régime has certainly dissipated badly-needed 
ind affection by the crises of July, August and the beginning 
This is all the more this faith and 


are part of the forces holding together the parlia- 


faith 
of September. 
this affection 
mentary parties. Gaullism has certainly gained relatively and perhaps 


serious since 
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absolutely in strength. But it is still true that the parliamentary 
régime is the one which rouses least instinctive dislike amongst 
Frenchman, and no other should be considered as in itself a remedy. 
]t is only possible to entertain rational faith in the future of France 
if one is also prepared to be patient—more patient perhaps than recent 
events make it easy to be. 


INTELLECT AT WROCLAW 


By DR, JULIAN HUXLEY 


THINK it desirab!e to say a word about the “ World Congress 
] of Intellectuals for Peace ” which has just taken place at Wroclaw 
(Breslau). Everyone came in their personal capacity ; there were no 
official delegates (although at the Congress the groups of nationals 
from each country were styled delegations, and asked to elect repre- 
sentatives for various purposes, etc.). I was personally invited to 
be one of the five Chairmen, or Presidents, of the Congress by M. 
Boresza, the remarkable Polish publisher who organised the Congress, 
and was orally assured by him that it would concern itself solely 
with cultural matters. I know that it is fashionable to say that today 
all culture has been politicised, but having had such encouraging 
experience to the contrary with Unesco during the past two and a half 
years, I accepted his assurance. However, I was wrong. The Con- 
gress was based on certain political assumptions, and the great 
majority of the speeches were in support of these assumptions. The 
small minority who disbelieved in these assumptions was thus forced 
to take a political position against them. ‘There was no discussion 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and no setting-up of sub- 
commissions to thresh out particular problems or practical objectives. 

The political assumptions became very clear with the first item 
on the programme, a long prepared paper by Fadiev, the Russian 
novelist, and also one of the chairmen of the Congress. The main 
political theses put forward at the Congress (most of them put forward 
by Fadiev) were as follows :— 

That American imperialism is endangering the peace of the world ; 
that American commercial expansionism is part of that imperialism, 
and is, through the Marshall Plan and in other ways, threatening the 
national independence of various countries ; that American policy is 
controlled by a “handful of rich men™ (I take the phrase from 
the first draft of a resolution proposed by the Poles) ; that American 
culture is vulgar and cheap, and American cultural imperialism 1s 
threatening the cultural independence of various countries ; that 
national sovereignty must be maintained absolutely and in all fields ; 
that colonialism is part of the commercial and political imperialism 
of the capitalist world, and must be destroyed ; that Western culture 
is decadent and corrupt, and was often pro-Axis (or I should say 
pro-Hitler, for Japan was, I think, not once mentioned) ; that Soviet 
culture is entirely good and was always anti-Hitler, and in general 
that the capitalist world has entered on a new phase, which is to be 
called neo-Fascist (and, of course, by that token is to be fought 
against Another about Western, European or Atlantic 
culture, maintained especially by Ilya Ehrenburg, was that no such 
thing really exists, as Russian (Eastern) and Western (Atlantic) cul- 
ture have common roots, and cross-fertilisation between them has 


thesis 


always existed. (This, of course, omits all reference to the fact of 
immediate relevance, namely, that since 1917 a new type of culture 
has grown up in the East, which is animated by certain political and 
secial principles, and is at the moment in conflict with Western 
culture 

Speeches abounded in denunciation of lynching, of Western Union, 
of the Marshall Plan, of individual pro-Nazi writers in the past, of 
American war-hysteria, of the Thomas Committee and similar U.S. 
reactions to “un-American ‘activities,’ of the prosecution of indi- 
vidual writers such as Howard Fast, of French, Dutch and British 
behaviour in their colonial empires, of the crowding out of Italian 
by American films in Italy itself, of Mr. Churchill, etc. In fact, 
at least half of the speeches were attacks, often violent, of one side 
on the other, and such attacks, as I pointed out in my own remarks, 
are hardly likely to promote peace, and may contribute to war. 
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Perhaps another third or quarter of the speeches were ex post facto 
analyses or diagnoses, from the strict Marxist point of view, of past 
and present tendencies. AyPolish delegate, in particular, inflicted 
on us ninety minutes of such diagnosis. There was, I believe, no 
reference to the United Nations. The only suggestions that scientific 
and cultural co-operation would be fostered if the U.S.S.R. were to 
join F.A.O. and Unesco came from Sir John Boyd Orr and myself, 

The “delegations” from Western countries (United Kingdom, 
United States, France, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Brazil, Argentine- 
in-exile, Portugal-in-exile and a few others) were in large part com- 
posed of Communists or Communist sympathisers. The remainder, 
mostly of left-centre type, were few in number and had come quite 
unprepared for political speech-making. If they had known what 
the tone of the Congress was to be, they could have prepared them- 
selves. When the leader-writer from Pravda, with finger pointed 
accusingly at the Americans, repeatedly shouted “ Where is Howard 
Fast ?” they might have replied, “Where are Vavilov and many 
other Russian scientists ?” In response to the charge that American 
financial interests were “enslaving” the economics and cuiture of 
Western European countries and infringing their national inde- 
pendence, they could have asked some awkward questions about 
the coup d’état of last February in Czechoslovakia and other post- 
war invasions of national independence in the political sphere, and 
about the Cominform attack on Yugoslavia’s independence of action. 
These have, in point of historical] fact, been just as provocative and 
just as much a menace to peace as any American action. 


In response to attacks on liberty of expression in the West, I did 
raise the point that artists and writers in the U.S.S.R. had to con- 
form to official aesthetic doctrine, and the further point that the 
Russians have in the last few weeks committed themselves to the same 
terrible mistake as the Nazis, in attempting to divide science—in this 
case into official “ good” Marxist science and opposition “bad” 
bourgeois science—in the particular case of the excellent Soviet 
geneticists now suffering attack from Lysenko. But if we had 
known beforehand that we were in for a fight instead of constructive 
discussion, a much better case could have been prepared. In 
response to attacks (mostly well justified) on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, we might have asked about the great purges 
and trials of the *30’s in the U.S.S.R., which, after all, were a 
more drastic method of dealing with “ Un-Soviet Activities.” We 
might have asked how many kulaks died or were forcibly deported 
during the campaign for the collectivisation of agriculture. We 
might have demanded statistics as to the number of men and women 
arrested by the Secret Police for their opinions and sentenced with- 
out trial. Countering remarks about U.S. militarism, we might 
have asked how many men the U.S.S.R. still has under arms. In 
response to attacks on the exploitation of the labour of subject 
peoples, we might have asked about the exploitation of huge 
numbers of political and other prisoners in the U.S.S.R. 





These last three points throw into relief one great advantage 
possessed by the Eastern cultural attackers—in the West there is 
publicity, in the East there is not. In the U.S.A. or Britain the trial 
of a Howard Fast or the detention of people under 18B is public 
property ; in a police state the majority of arrests are secret and 
public trials are rare. We just do not know the number of political 
prisoners in the U.S.S.R. or Poland. Nor, apparently, is it possible 
to know the size of the Soviet armed forces. The Russians often 
hold up*to admiration—in many respects merited—the self-criticism 
practised under a Communist régime. At the Congress, however, 
any “ self-criticism ” of their own countries was conspicuously absent 
from all the speeches from the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries, 
in marked contrast to the very considerable amount of it expressed 
by Western delegates. Perhaps it is not scheduled as a commodity 
for export; but its absence was regrettable, and shed an aura of 
dogmatic self-complacency over the proceedings. 

A revealing incident occurred in the Drafting Committee when 
some of us objected to the phrase that “a handful of rich men in 
America ” were threatening world peace. When protests were voiced 
against this tendentious over-simplification and against menticn- 
ing specific countries, one member askgi whether we would not 
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have specifically mentioned Hitler as a threat to peace in 1939. This 
equation of the aggressive policy of Hitler in °1939 with the 
“imperialism” of rich Americans in 1948 was all too illuminating, 
gs revealing the determination of the majority of the Congress to 
place all the blame for the existing threat to peace on American 
shoulders. Eventually the Polish draft was considerably modified 
and toned down and enlarged by the incorporation of a good deal 
of the other draft. In this form it was presented and carried by a 
large majority, only a few members (later referred to by Ilya 
Ehrenburg as “ idiots and imbeciles ”) refusing to sign it. However, 
it still is tendentious and one-sided in assigning blame for the present 
state of world tension almost solely to “a handful of self-interested 
men in America and Europe,” and in omitting all reference to many 
undoubted causes of and predispositions to war. The permanent 
organisation which it is resolved to set up will presumably become 
not an organisation for promoting a world culture and civilisation, 
but, like the Congress itself, a mouthpiece for one of the two 
opposing cultures of the world. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote two remarks made to me by 
two West European members of the Congress. One said: “I agree 
with the aims of Russian Communism, and find many of its achieve- 
ments more admirable than our own, but I detest its methods.” The 
other’s comment was: “I have learnt one important lesson from this 
Congress ; are dealing with a new Islam.” In Unesco there are 
three East European People’s Democracies—Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary: they have co-operated loyally in the practical projects 
on which Unesco, as an inter-governmental agency, has decided to 


we 


embark. It should be possible somehow to effect a similar “ recon- 
ciliation of opposites ” in the ideological realm in which intellectuals 
but I must confess, after this Congress, that I think it will 


not be easy. 


AMSTERDAM AND AFTER 


move ; 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 

¥ this city gay and gracious with the enthronement festivities 

of Queen Juliana the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches has ended as soberly as it began two weeks ago. It would 
be more accurate, perhaps, to say that the Assembly now begins, 
because it is what happens to the minds and purposes of the dele- 
gates in their various home countries and churches which will decide 
whether the immense labour of Amsterdam has been worth while. 
It was a feat of organisation and efficiency to bring five hundred 
delegates from forty-four nations and 147 churches together, and 
plant alongside them another four hundred alternate delegates, a 
large group of visitors and a hundred youth members who had their 
own assembly. , 

The first impression to record is that Amsterdam has begun a 
massive and concentrated conversation between the churches of the 
world about every phase of man’s life and of church experience. 
No one who has been here can be a church isolationist in the future. 
He may be re-confirmed in the tenets of his own churchmanship, 
but he must be obstinately blind not to see the value of other men’s 
discoveries in the Christian faith, The great Communion Service 
in the New Church according to the Netherlands Reformed practice 
came as near to a united act as experienced observers could re- 
Ministers of all the main traditions in the Assembly— 
except Anglican and Orthodox—took part in the service. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present in the congregation. 

I record these facts because, while the Assembly in its formal 
statements has to confess the continued disunity of the churches, 
the Amsterdam experience must inevitably provide a basis for con- 
tinued discussions about unity. For a very large number of the 
delegates this ecumenical encounter was a novel adventure. It may 
start all sorts of fresh approaches as well as loosen up the old ones. 
For instance, those who are committed irrevocably to “ episcopal 
apostolic succession” had it well hammered home at Amsterdam 
that there are other apostolic successions, particularly of the “ gathered 
congregation,” and that immense numbers of churchmen throughout 
the world are in this succession—lay as well as clerical 
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Two cheers, early in the life of the Assembly, were given for 
references to the place of laymen and women in the Church, and 
those two themes recurred continually. One could, for example, see 
Professor Karl Barth debating with a group of women from India, 
China, America and Britain about the right place of women. Barth 
holds to the equality of men and women with separate functions, 
and he confessed to an inward horror at the thought of a woman 
officiating at the Communion Service, because it would destroy the 
family sense of the act. His Chinese and Indian interlocutors wanted 
him to know that in the East the woman led the family. The Pro- 
fessor, and indeed the whole Assembly, had no answer to Miss Sarah 
Chakko—an Indian woman who captured the eye and mind of every- 
one—that women should be treated as persons, and not merely, in 
the Barthian phrase, as “consorts, collaborators and helpers of 
men.” 

There was much plain speaking, too, in the private sections and 
in public debate about the place of laymen in the Church. In the 
“Social Disorder” section it was pertinently recorded that no 
industrialist, no trade unionist, no manual worker and no One in the 
managerial ranks of industry was present. The group was black- 
coated and middle-class to the last man, and mostly parsonically pro- 
fessional. This was not the fault of the World Council, nor entirely 
of the national delegations who had failed to get workers to come. 
As one delegate remarked, “they are not in the churches,” It was 
this section which struggled to show that the Christian Church must 
refuse to identify itself with either Communism or capitalism. 





“Each has made promises which it could not redeem. Communist 
ideology puts the emphasis upon justice, and promises that freedom 
will come automatically after the completion of the revolution 
Capitalism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and promises that justice 
will follow as a by-product of free enterprise, and that, too, Is. an 
ideology which has been proved inadequate. It is the responsibility 
of Christians to seek new creative solutions which never allow either 
of the goals of justice or freedom to eclipse the other.” 

In the international section, too, the Assembly successfully held 
the Church above the great contention of East and West. To have 
Mr. Dulles and Dr. Hromadka on the same platform, and not to 
break the fellowship, was an achievement of significance. The 
Church—at least as seen at Amsterdam—has some claim to say that 
“here, and here alone, can it be done.” Nevertheless, nobody wore 
blinkers. If anyone was inclined to do so out of misguided Christian 
sentiment, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr tore them off: 

“A part of the church, fearing involvement in the ambiguities of 
politics, has declared the problems of politics to be irrelevant to the 
Christian life. It has abandoned modern man in the perplexities cf 
the modern community and has seen brotherhcod destroyed in 4 
technical society without a qualm. Usually this neutrality has not 
even been honestly neutral. The neutral church is ususily an 
ally of the established social forces.” 

Dr. Hromadka’s condemnation of western man, and the failure 
of the Church to redeem society, drew a round of cheering. The 
Assembly was in no complacent mood. Its affirmation about the 
rights of man, the place of law, the status of men as children of 
God, was phrased with all the emphasis that language is capable of. 
Its report on the great debate now rocking the world says inter- 
nationally what every Christian man wants to say privately, That 
is a new fact in this Christian message for the world. There will 
no doubt be disappointment that Amsterdam was unable to speak 
with one voice about the question whether war can be regarded as 
an act of justice. The pacifists had their say ; those who believe that 
defence is a duty of the modern citizen were heard, and also those 
who hold that there may be a just cause to fight for, and those who 
now deny the possibility of a just war in view of the horrors ot 
modern weapons. The Christian Church here is a reflection of the 
dire dilemma of man, except that Amsterdam affirmed that “ war 
as a method of settling disputes is incompatible with the teaching 
and example of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

How hard it is for the Church to be unanimous beyond that point. 
Amsterdam was honest, and its frankness is a major contribution to 
the world’s thought, even if no new way has been discovered out 
of the jungle. 

“The churches deny the validity of all fatalism or determinism in 
history or in life. They deny that war need be inevitable or that 
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international order is impossible of*attainment by peaceful means. 
They deny the right of any human power, whether political or eco- 
nomic, to make arbitrary use of the individual or of the community 
to achieve its own ends.” 
These are notable words, and may be remembered in dark hours 
yet to come. 

The German delegation was the largest to attend an international 
gathering since the war, and its expenses, be it recorded, were 
provided by the British Churches’ Committee for Reconstruction in 
Europe. The Japanese were there ; and one of the new presidents 
of the World Council is Dr. T. C. Chao, of Pekin. From Burma, 
Indonesia, Siam, India; from behind the iron curtain of Europe, 
from Poland. Czechoslovakia, Hungary ; from the countries of Latin 
America, came able groups of men and women. The Christian 
Church is obviously going to be rich in new personalities in the 
awakened East, and their forthright observations about the legacy 
of imperialism, the attractions of Communism for young people 
and the perils of untutored democracies were listened to with respect. 
For the first time the churches so represented took their place 
amongst the “ older” churches of the West, a marked revolution 
in the world growth of the Christian Church. 

A special note is called for on the place of the United States in 
this great Assembly. Nine-tenths of the World Council’s resources 
in finance come from the U.S.A., and many of the members of its 
competent staff are American. A visitor remarked to me that it 
“looked like an American show.” But anyone who has seen its 
inside workings must realise the freedom of the Council (now for- 
mally established), and the, perhaps unexpected, humility with which 
the United States makes its contributions. There is no trans- 
atlantic domination. The power of the New World is in this fresh 
instrument of world Christianity, and for that we may be thankful. 
Already the Council has shown what it can do for Europe’s churches, 
and, as it plans soon to have an office in the East, it will rid itself 
of the taunt that it is but another creation of the dying spirit of 
western man. Amsterdam is but the beginning of a fresh adventure 
for the Christian faith. 


TOURISTS’ ISLAND 


FEEL that if there is a limit to the number of English tourists 

Eire can contain it will be set not by the rising wall of hédteliers’ 
and landladies’ prices—which appear infinitely surmountable—but 
by the exhausted patience of those Irish who are not hoteliers or 
landladies. The Irish, who for so long resentfully suffered the 
Englishman to make himself at home in their country, now find 
there are objections to making him feel abroad. Hundreds of 
thousands of visitors of all shapes, accents and income-groups have 
visited the country this summer, leaving behind them some thirty 
million pounds—the outward and visible sign of this inward in- 
visible export—and also, I estimate, nearly seven million raised 
eyebrows. Sometimes the tourists were merely bewildering ; as 
when Dubliners on their way to work at half-past nine of a rainy 
morning saw them queueing for ice-cream in O’Connell Street. 
Often they were annoying. “Do you mean to say,” remarked one 
Englishwoman to another as the bus passed through a row of crum- 
bling houses beyond Parnell Square, “that people actually live in these 
places?” There were also, and frequently, the naively didactic, 
who explained in simple sentences to the Irish, so many of whom 
have been to Britain or who have relations there, just how the 
rationing system works in Britain and how it compares with the 
Jack of rationing in Eire. The English abroad seemed to be making 
a virtue of austerity, knowing well that at home it held them in the 
grip of a vice. 

Of course, the English have always (with plentiful exceptions) 
behaved in this manner when abroad ; have regarded, and been re- 
garded by, foreigners as an inexhaustible joke. But on the Continent 
blank ignorance of each other’s language has cushioned host and guest 
against a collision of susceptibilities. The Irish—though many visitors 
appeared unaware of the fact—understand English, and only their 
natural politeness or near-apoplexy can have kept them silent while 
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their railway carriages rang with the voices of the English (pro- 
verbially so reserved in such conveyances) discussing the size of the 
steak (or steaks) they ate last night, the casualness of the Irish and 
the chances of getting their heavy purchases back through the 
Customs. There is a deep well of sympathy in Eire for impoverished 
Britain (though it is diminished by a belief that she has added 
to her difficulties by saddling herself with a Socialist Gx vernment), 
but it has been drawn upon heavily mbers of 
visitors whe have talked unsparingly of their hardships at home and 
spent money with equal lavishness on articles which most Irish 
people are quite unable to afford. ‘ 
standable ; but so is the reaction. 

Apart from, and more important than, the ostentation of the 
visitors has been their unmistakable conviction that the Irish, though 
charming, are a quaint, picturesque people who are not to be taken 
altogether seriously. It is an attitude which faintly discolours most of 
the articles on Eire which returned travellers write in English news- 
papers and magazines, whether they be written by enthusiastic 
Catholics and fishermen or disapproving Protestants and planners. 
The visitors find men who have seen fairies, travel on “ peat ”- 
fuelled trains, note that everyone genuflects every time he passes a 
church (this in,a sober English monthly) and generally revel in 
what here is usually called the “stage Irish.” 
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Their behaviour is very und 
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The English, of course, are not so far gone in local colour-blindness 
as the Americans. A contributor to the Saturday Evening Post 
managed to find a town within an hour’s drive of Dublin where 
they laid straw in deep swathes on the marble floor of the local 
bank on market-days to protect cattle who might fall down, because 
“the poor craythurs do be wandherin’ in and out all day.” Stage 
Irishness is difficult to define, for there is a danger that anything 
the foreigner writes about Eire, and of which the Irish disapprove, 
may be given this label. For instance, it is true that I have heard 
a guard move on a street vendor with the words: “Come on, it’s 
a new innavotion (sic) your being here”; it is true that a country 
girl, talking of a friend who has made a good marriage, may say, 
“There’s a priest in the family and a pump in the yard.” But if 
I were to use these instances to belittle the education of the gardai 
or the modernisation of the countryside (which I’m not) I should 
probably be accused of stage Irishness. 

The Irish are, of 





course, not the only nation who will defend to 
he death their right to criticise their own institutions and disa 
with every word of anyone else who does so, but they do have the 
especially tender feelings of the adolescent State. They have a 
peculiar sensitivity about the quality of English spoken in the 

tly referred to in Dail 
“ Sometimes,” 


country—peculiar, because English is frequen 


1 


language. wrote a Dublin 


columnist, in reply to an English journalist who had been writing of 


“ 


Eireann as a foreign 


colieens ” and “ bhoyoes.” “I think the English public is the most 
gullible on earth. . . . The thousands of people from across the 
Channel who visit us during the summer must be surprised at find- 
ing their rs’ so frequently given the lie by the 
maaners and customs of the Irish at home—and above all by the 
superior quality of the English spoken here. Of course, the trouble 
is, sO many of them speak imperfect English that they sometimes 
find difficulty in understanding their own speech when properly 
uitered.” 


‘starred scribblers 


It is time to strike a blow for the visitor by pointing out that the 
Irish, as they cheerfully admit, will mislead him as far as he will 
credulously go. Codding the tourist is a national sport. If you ask, 
you can find men who have seen fairies within a cab-drive of Wesi- 
land Row station and can certainly buy shillelaghs, bedecked with 
green ribbon, on the way to Shannon airport. Conversation with 
the Irish is a game in which the best story wins—I believe there is 
something of the shanachie in every Irishman—and if the facts do 
not fit the form of the story they may have to be squeezed slightly. 
And so the searcher after sober Truth meets her dressed up to the 
nines and dancing an Irish jig. 

So the Englishman, duly codded, records his experiences for the 
benefit of his countrymen, and is leaped upon by the Irish with 
howls of derision. I don’t suppose there is any moral in all this, 
but, if there is, perhaps it is: Don’t take an Irishman seriously the 
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first time, but for heaven’s sake take him seriously some time. Thus 
the British Government might strike an attitude of blank disbelief 
Mr. Costello and Mr. MacBride demand the end of 


time 
though here, I’m afraid, they would be up against one 


next 


Partition 
tion to a doubtful rule 


A SWISS CENTURY 


By WILSON HARRIS 

T was Leslie Stephen who christened Switzerland “ the play- 
| ground of Europe.” It is indeed that, for which many jaded 
toilers from this and other lands have had reason to give thanks. 
But it is very much more than that. It is the birthplace of great 
causes like the Red Cross, as the conference lately ended at 
Stockholm reminds us, if any reminder of Henri Dunant and his 
noble inspiration were needed. It has been the home of half-lost 
causes like the League of Nations, and though the United Nations 
has chosen another domicile many of its more technical activities 
are to be directed from Geneva. 

But—and it is particularly fitting to remember this in the year, 
indeed the month and the week, in which the centenary of the 
Constitution of 1848 is being celebrated—it is as the supreme 
example of pure democracy that Switzerland has its value to every 
of democratic, institutions. 


Cen 
exce; 


student of political, and more especially 
Lord Bryce did not exaggerate by a syllable when he wrote in 1920: 
* Among the modern democracies which are true democracies, Swit- 
zerland has the highest claim to be studied. It is the oldest, for it 
contains in which popular government dates further 
back than it does in the and it has pushed 
democratic doctrines farther, and worked them out more consistently, 
It is sufficient commentary on that 


communities 


anywhere else world ; 


than any other European State.” 
that in three Swiss 
twentieth century direct—not 


ives, the citizens of Appenz 


to mention cantons in this fifth decade of 


representative—democracy stil 
ell, Glarus and Unterwald meeting 
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annually in the open air, precisely like the Atl 


sury 
enian ecclesia (some- 
sword at side and twentieth- 


cantonal laws and elect cantonal 
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century umbrella overhead) to pass 


times 
ynal 
officials 
It is strange, and a little chastening, to recognise how little most 
of us are familiar not only with Switzerland’s history, but with many 
of the salient features of the country today. Various contacts past 
and present with French-speaking Geneva and Lausanne have done 
much to obscure the fact that of Switzerland’s population of about 
four and a half million some 72 per cent. speak German, 21 per 
cent. French, 6 per cent. Italian and 1 per cent the fourth national 
language, that curious and interesting survival, Romansch. Not 
everyone, either, is clear whether Switzerland is a predominantly 
Protestant or a predominantly Catholic country. Actually it is the 
former, 57 per cent. of its people being Protestants and 41 per cent. 
Catholics. It is noteworthy, moreover, that the Constitution itself 
prohibits any Jesuit activities in Switzerland. The basic facts about 
the Switzerland of today, the Switzerland of the Constitution of 
1848 as revised in 1874, can be adequately summed up in three 
sentences: on different pages of René de Weck’s excellent book 
La Suisse Parmi Les Nations : 
“ The Swiss citizen belongs first and foremost to his commune.” 
“The family remains the essential, indestructible nucleus of 
the whole social organisation.” 
“ Experience has shown that there could be no question for us 
of a unitary régime.” 
The concentric circles are clearly marked—the family, the 
commune (there are over three thousand of these), the canton 
(twenty-two, three of them divided into half-cantons), the Federal 
Government. 
But if that is clear some of the nomenclature is not. Switzerland, 
which after spending most of its existence as a loose confederation 
became specifically a federation in 1848, still styles itself officially 


Confédération Helvétique. And in Switzerland the term 
fédéralisme denotes not primarily, as elsewhere, the rights of 
the central government—that is centralitsme—but the rights of 
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the several cantons. On those respective rights there is still sharp, 
though non-polemic, difference of opinion, any tendency to 
strengthen the Federal Government at the expense of the cantons 
meeting strong resistance. A good deal depends on the point of 
view. That high authority, Professor Rappard, for example, in his 
new and comprehensive centenary volume, La Constitution Suisse, 
1848-1948, lays main emphasis on the extent of the jurisdiction 
exercised at the centre today. He is no doubt right; and the 
problems imposed on Switzerland by the two World Wars, in which 
she succeeded almost beyond hope in maintaining her historic 
neutrality, inevitably necessitated the exercise of extensive powers 
by the Federal Government. But that very fact has made the 
cantons, which still retain so much of their sovereignty, vigilantly 
jealous of any further encroachment on it. 


Neither the evolution of Switzerland from the first alliance of the 
three Forest cantons of Schwyz, Unterwald and Uri in 1291, till 
with the accession of Neuchatel and Geneva in 1815 the number 
rose to its present total of twenty-two—nceither that nor the part 
played in the struggle against Austria by such national] heroes as 
William Tell and Arnold von Winkelried can be traced in any detail 
here. It is the Bund, or league, of 1291, not the constitution under 
which they at present live, that the Swiss of every town and village 
commemorate yearly on August ist. But for five centuries 
and more that Bund was simply a loose alliance, in which every 
canton remained its own master and no minority was bound by a 
majority vote. It was only after hard vicissitudes, the conquest of 
the country by Napoleon and a constitution imposed by him, and 
another sponsored in 1815 by the Allied Powers, after, finally, a brief 
war of secession in 1847, such as America indulged in on a far larger 
scale fourteen years later, that with the adoption of a new Con- 
stitution on September 12th, 1848, Switzerland became a genuinely 
federal State, with clear definition of powers as between the cantons 
and the centre, and direct election of one of the two chambers of the 
central government by the people. 

Here the eternal problem presents itself: so much to say, so little 
space. The Federal Government follows largely the American 
model, the National Council consisting of 194 members elected on 
a population basis—one member for every 22,000 citizens. Women 
have no vote, and there seems to be no strong demand for it. The 
Council of States, like the American Senate, consists of two represen- 
tatives from each of the twenty-two cantons, great or small, and the 
cantons can elect them as they choose, for one year or two or three. 
The National Council is elected for four years. The unique feature 
of the Constitution is the executive, or Federal Council. It is not 
a Cabinet. Switzerland has no President, except that the name is 
given to the member of the Federal Council] who (since someone 
must) takes the chair at its meetings for twelve months. The seven 
members of the Council have no seats in either Chamber. They 
are elected in the first instance for three years, but can be, and almost 
always are, re-elected. They represent no single party. The present 
Council consists of two Catholic Conservatives, two Radicals, one 
Socialist, one Peasant and Middle Class Party, and one, the Foreign 
Minister, associated with no party at all. There is, it may be noted, 
no Minister of Public Instruction, for education, including even the 
seven universities, remains in the hands of the cantons. The only 
Federal educational institution is the Institute of Technology at 
Ziirich. 

But the essential safeguard of democracy in Switzerland—the 
factor that so completely justifies Lord Bryce’s verdict—is the 
referendum, and in lesser measure the initiative. Every amendment 
of the Constitution, after being approved by the Diet, has to be 
ratified by both a majority of the citizens and a majority of the 
cantons. And any law adopted by the Diet must be submitted to 
a referendum on the demand of 30,000 voters. Similarly §0,000 
voters can demand the passage of a particular law, either framing 
its provisions themselves or indicating its general purpose and leaving 
the actual drafting to the Federal Council. Thereafter it must pass 
through the ordinary processes. Such machinery, probably, could 
only work well in so small a country as Switzerland. There is no 





question that in Switzerland it works extremely well, and ensures 
that every voter, already well-schooled in local government in 
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cemmune and canton, takes a lively and unflagging interest in the 
government of his country. 

In one field the experience of Switzerland has much relevance 
to a current controversy here. The Constitution of 1848 said 
nothing about capital punishment, except that the death penalty 
must not be imposed for political murders. The Constitution of 
1874 abolished capital punishment altogether, several cantons having 
already done so on their own account. Then a number of atrocious 
murders created a demand for stringent measures, and an amend- 
ment permitted the cantons to reimpose the death penalty ; eight 
cantons and two half-cantons took advantage of the permission. But 
once more opinion swung round, and under the Federal Criminal 
Code which came into force in 1942 capital punishment (except 
under the operation of the Military Code) stands again prohibited. 

There is no doubt more to criticise in Swiss life and institutions 
than meets the casual visitor’s eye. For most of what he sees—the 
neatness and cleanliness of town and village, the efficiency of the 
ndustries (mainly, apart from agriculture, textiles and watch- 
making and engineering), the quiet and cheerful courtesy of the 
people—he can have nothing but admiration. In a dozen ways the 
country is a microcosm whose life far larger States might study 
with great profit to themselves. That Switzerland should stand out- 
side the United Nations, because that body feels unable to make the 
concession that the League of Nations did to Swiss neutrality, is an 
even greater deprivation to U.N.O. than to the Swiss Confederation. 


FROM CAEN TO CANNES 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


6 HE French ? ” said a rich American lady at Cap Ferrat, “ Why 
ie French just make me tired. Let me tell you there’s nothing 
wrong with this country. You can buy everything you need. In 
England, now, I could feel how you people were suffering.” She 
raised her glass of champagne with a gesture at once eager and 
complacent. “I was impressed,” she said, “ with you people.” 

My reaction to this statement was one of fury. I did not argue 
with her, for I have long ago learned that it is both idle and unin- 
teresting to argue with the rich. I merely glared at her and thought 
of the grass-grown humps of rubble in the flattened Norman towns 
that I had seen a few wecks previously. I thought of the silent 
burned-out village street of Oradour-sur-Glane. I thought, too, of 
the struggles of friends of mine in Paris trying to earn enough to 
keep alive. The lady was not, happily, typical of the Americans 
I have met in France this summer—at the worst she was typical only 
of those of her “ socialite” compatriots from New York and Holly- 
wood who hire villas in the South of France and send up the prices 
of the more expensive restaurants of the Céte d’Azur. 

France and Itely ere at this moment teeming with itinerant 
Americans. Last spring The New York Herald-Tribune gave 
staggering statistics (I now forget the total figure) of the number of 
transatlantic passages booked for this invasion. By mid-August every 
dining-car in France had its quota of Americans. Many of 
them were visiting, or revisiting, Europe for the first time since 
the end of the war, and their comments on the contrasting conditions 
of various countries were at times informative. The American 
visitors I came across were mostly of the serious, professional classes 

university professors from Dakota or from Tennessee, middle- 
aged lawyers from Philadelphia bringing their spruce young daughters 
over for a first trip to Paris. Courteous, benign and confiding, 
they were only too ready to tell you of the impressions they were 
forming of post-war European life. These opinions were usually 
kindly and impartial, but they differed in value. They ranged from 
the undiscriminating comments of a couple I met on the train from 
Besancon (who told me that Cambridge had been quiet, but that 
Rome had proved very “Myrtle just could not sleep in 
Rome”) to the melancholy questionings of an economics professor I 
came across in an antique shop in the South. He was extremely dis- 
tressed by the hostility to the Marshal] Plan which he had found 
Frenchmen. “ 
“TI find it very, very discouraging.” 

One of the most distinct impressions 


Nosy 


amongst many Can’t they see we only want to aid 
them ?” he asked me. 


It was a hard question. 
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which I myself had gained during five months in France this Spring 
and summer was that of the critical attitude, the species of mental 
resistance to the United States and to American influence now being 
put up by alli kinds and classes of French person. One cannot 
generalise from isolated incidents, yet there were many of them. 
At the Hotel de Ville of one Provencal town, for instance, ] was 
refused a permis de séjour because the official in charge had mistaken 
my passport for an American one; when I proved that I was 
European, they gave me what I asked at once. Ina bank at Avignon 
the same mistake occurred, and the cashier launched out into a 
long and, I at first thought, irrelevant complaint about his fountain. 
pen, which I had borrowed to sign a traveller’s cheque. It was an 
American pen, he said, and ‘like all American products sheddy and 
unlikely to last. I tried to suggest to him that to throw away your 
pen and buy another was one almost symbolical, and very enjoyable, 
aspect of American life. He would not listen. When I complimented 
the chauffeur of a friend of mine in Paris on the vast new American 
car which he was steering through the traffic, he replied that this 
sumptuous vehicle was no better than a tin can. I could quote 
many other examples, and I have no good cause to suppose that any 
of these people were Communists. : 

I suppose that a good deal of this latent hostility, or rather 
dissatisfaction, can be explained as a stale aftermath of what 
some French people still call “the American occupation” of 
1944-45, but there emerges also the salient fact that the French 
realise that American civilisation and the American way of life is 
wholly and permanently alien to France. And is not this mood 
of criticism, so rash and so illogical in the present circumstances of 
French politics, itself a symptom of that supreme independence of 
mind which the French have maintained in spite of everything they 
have endured? Contiguous to this distrust of the United States, 
there is an interest in and curiosity about conditions in- England. It 
is largely the curiosity of a fellow-patient in a hospital about the 
sufferer in the next room, but all the same it is a feeling of sympathy 
verging even on a sense of solidarity. That it goes beyond the 
realms of mere politeness into those of genuine interest. was made 
evident to me on several’ occasions—most memorably by a man in 
a railway carriage in the north of France who spent one hour cross- 
examining me upon the relative scales of wages in English piece- 
goods factories. That I knew nothing whatever about the subject 
did not seem to worry him at all. 


It is always dangerous for foreigners to generalise about some 
other country. A summer spent wandering about Provence, 
Burgundy, Normandy and the Jura does not justify any but the 
mosi superficial and tentative conclusions as to the state of France. 
But certain conclusions have inevitably remained. In general, and 
except in certain specific areas (Aix-en-Provence for example) the 
memories of the war seem to be receding slightly. Anecdotes of the 
Germans and the maquis are already far less frequent than in 1946 
or in 1947. You get the impression that people have turned back 
into their private lives and shut the door, and that the problem of 
living comfortably is now superseding that of living at all. Yet 
the little white plaques that mark the execution sites of French men 
and women shot by the Germans are grimly ubiquitous. You find 
them along the roads outside every town, and even the rich Bur- 
gundian countryside round Macon (comparatively untouched by the 
war) yields its harvest of them. Few of the Provencal towns I 
visited had escaped the war untouched. The new pink pages of 
war damage in the Guide Bleue prepare you for such destrucuon 
as that of the church of Sainte Marthe at Tarascon or of the ramparts 
in the Basses-Alpes. Yet in spite of this physical 
evidence of the war, in spite of the utter chaos of French domestic 
politics and the doubts and fears to which it naturally gives rise, you 
come out of France with a feeling of optimism. There is the 
amazing, the impressive mental resilience of the French. You realise 
that there is a vitality and strength about this most civilised of 
European countries which nothing can impair. It was possible 
to see how a rich visitor Jike my American acquaintance at Cap 
Ferrat might mistake the adaptability and the gaiety of“French life 
for real economic prosperity, and- might contrast them with the 
advertised frustrations of current living in this country. Coming back 
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to London one night last week I thought again of her words. I saw 
what she might have meant. The health form in the aeroplane, 
demanding to be told where one had spent each of the last fourteen 
nights, seemed a foretaste of post-war England. It was followed by 
the most brusque and rigorous customs examination I have ever 
been through. And then there was the waiting about, in the cold 
and darkness, in a bus that would not start. The voice that summed 
this situation up was, again, an American one. “ Well, when do 
we go?” it asked. “We've spent about as much time in this bus 
as we did on the plane over.” At that very moment, coming back 
from France to England seemed like coming from a free country 
to one that is only moderately so. Or was it more like coming 
from a peaceful continent to an island still, vaguely, at war ? 


POOLS AND THE WORKERS 


By JOHN BROWN 


O an ex-worker like me a good deal of the stuff written about 

the “proletariat” or “the working class” reads hollow. 
“ Working class ” is really an attitude of mind. Millions of workmen 
have not got the attitude at all, but all members of the Communist 
Party have it. Workers are insulted if you refer to them as “ good 
working-class types” or “fine types of working men.” The dream 
of nearly all workers is to get enough money to avoid the danger of 
being regarded as typical working men. Snobbery has always been 
rampant in England, and it is most active round the broad base of 
the social pyramid. Money means more opportunity for increasing 
No wonder the pools flourish. 


> 


social prestige. 

Years ago when I was a young candidate addressing meetings I 
used to speak proudly of my proletarian origin, thinking this would 
endear me to the humble and lowly. I was puzzled by the lack of 
response to this battle-cry. Faces that had seemed interested were 
clouded over by doubt. Cheerfulness gave way to uneasiness. This 
was most pronounced in the slums. People said, “He’s just the 
same as us” in a sad tone. I’d have done far better as a broken-down 
I realise now that the workers don’t really admire one 
another. Their great ambition is to escape from their drab surround- 
ings and live a fuller life. A fuller life means more freedom, and 
that can only be found through money. All the talk in the highbrow 
papers and on the radio about “ the right use of leisure ” and “a full 
life,’ meaning cultural activities, gets nowhere with three-fourths of 
the workers. They know quite well that possession of money is the 
shortest cut to their idea of a full life. Now for a shilling a week 
you can fill in a pool coupon and have a chance of winning £60,000 
on the “treble chance” or the “ penny points.” Even if you lose, 
you have the excitement of looking forward to the results, checking 
them, with nervous tension if the first matches are right, and com- 
paring notes with your friends. “If Chelsea had got only one! ” 
No wonder the Post Office handles fourteen million pool packets 
a week. 


aristocrat. 


Mass Observation some time ago did a survey of gambling for the 
National League for Education against Gambling. The report which 
resulted is very interesting. Eighty-nine per cent. of the pools 
bets are for amounts under 5s. On most pools £5 is the maximum 
stake per week for the entire coupon, which includes varieties to 
suit all tastes. There are the “easy six,” the “four aways, three 
draws,” “eight reSults,” “penny results,” “penny points,” “treble 
chance,” “ten results” and so on. In one survey-area nearly 60 per 
cent. of a sample of men over forty in a working-class district went 
in for gambling, and this may be an underestimate. It is common 
knowledge that civil servants and shopkeepers are loth to admit 
their betting activities. 


” 


Half the people who go in for the pools admit they have never 
won anything. Twelve per cent. of the pool subscribers admit they 
have won sums of more than £10. In an inquiry I made myself I 
found that over two million people had won dividends from one 
firm alone. The prizes won each week are large. The penny points 
pool run by the largest firm on March 2oth last totalled £143,418, 
and five first dividends of £12,907 were paid, with fifty-seven second 
dividends of £503 and over 5,000 smaller prizes ranging from £82 
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to £3 4s. On March 6th a speculator won £70,271 with a shilling, 
and the penny gamblers have netted as much as £64,000 at a time. 
Each subscriber has a code number, and all bets are credit, the 
stakes being forwarded a week in arrears, win or lose. The coupons 
are usually filled in on the Wednesday or Thursday before the 
matches, most families having a special “ pools night,” when form 
is discussed and copies of entries made. The paper restrictions have 
halted the printing of copies by the firms, and a great deal of 
ingenuity is exercised in making a little paper go a long way. 

Before writing this article I made a small survey of my own in 
two working-class areas, and found that the use of what are called 
“block perms ” is now widespread, especially among the higher-paid 
workers. A “block perm” is a method of eliminating possible 
errors, and multiplying entries without the necessity of filling in 
hundreds of lines. There are three possible results to a football 
match—home win, away win or draw. On a sample of a thousand 
matches from the four English Leagues I found the percentages of 
these to be 50, 27 and 23 respectively. Most backers work on an 
assumption that would confirm these figures—that is to say, half their 
column on the penny points is for home wins. The difficulty is to 
decide where they will be on a list of fourteen matches. To eliminate 
possible errors some people “ perm” as many as six matches three 
ways, covering all possible results. This costs £3 os. 9d. on the 
penny pools. Other students of form cover ten matches two ways 
(usually home and away) for £4 5s. 4d. Many of the Sunday news- 
papers now employ permutation correspondents, who each week 
devise some new combination and suggest “bankers,” as likely 
winners are called. 

It can hardly be maintained that the pools encourage the very poor 
to waste their substance, as in fact the group which bets least of all 
is the worst-paid income group, where the family income is under 
£4 a week. All other income groups gamble to a greater degree, and 
pool gambling has no obvious relationship to educational background. 
The more intelligent workers are the chief addicts of the permutation 
systems, which demand an elementary knowledge of statistical 
method. Many thousands of workers are employed by the pools 
firms, but recruitment is hindered by the Control of Engagement 
Order, and in any case most of the girls are part-time. Two of the 
big pools are situated in areas where there is considerable unemploy- 
ment. 

The most elaborate precautions are taken to prevent fraud, and, 
as credit betting 1s legal, the aid of the law can be called on when 
cases of fraud are discovered. There must inevitably be a fair 
number of people who do not pay their losses after a losing week, 
but no figures are available. The existence of a black-list of bad 
payers is one safeguard. The pools, after deducting their percentage 
for running costs, pay out on the assumption that everyone will 
settle the following week. Costs vary between ten and twenty per 
cent. Advocates of State control of the pools have suggested that 
the State could run a single weekly coupon, and the profits would 
go to meet State expenditure by other departments. I met no sub- 
scribers who were keen on this idea, which appears to be confined 
to middle-class publicists. Indeed, the sort of criticism of the pools 
and their supporters that one hears from platforms seems to me 
remote from actualities. Politicians and reformers invariably 
exaggerate the number of pools employees—sometimes to a fantastic 
degree. They often claim that fourteen million people are losing 
three shillings a week that they can’t afford. But thousands ot 
prizes are distributed to reach winners on the Wednesday after 
the 

On the credit side can be placed the hope of fortune round the 
corner. On the debit side the moralists can set the unholy excitement 
of the gamble, the effort to get something for nothing and the rich 
rewards handed out (sometimes no doubt to the unrighteous) without 
preparation, forethought and honest endeavour. Will this make us 
an immoral nation? Apart from the fact that we have no right to 
judge, the workers don’t think so. The Englishman, like the Chinese, 
has always had a reputation for gambling. In a world of planners 
and planned, where every course is charted, the worker believes he 
is showing his initiative when he seeks his Treasure Island by post. 


matches. 
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notices which have been devoted to the late President Benes. 
There would seem to be three main schools of thought. There are 
those who see in the tragedy of this Czech patriot a warning to all 
idealists. Had Benes, these people argue, not placed so gullible a 
faith in the League of Nat:ons, had he been less confident that the 
Little Entente and his French Allies would protect him against all 
dangers, then he would have come to terms with the Sudeten 
Germans and with Hitler while there was still time. The second 
school of thought take an exactly opposite line and contend that 
if Benes had possessed the utter idealism of Thomas Masaryk he 
would have died sooner than surrender to Mr. Chamberla:n and 
Hitler in 1938 or to Mr. Gottwald and Russia ten years later. Such 
people argue that it was not his idealism which brought him te 
destruction, but his lack of ultimate faith in his own idealism. 
third school of thought assert that the misfortune of Be as 
that he was obsessed by a passionate hatred of Austria and Ger imy 
and a passionate love for Ryssia. Had it not been for this hatred, 
he would have recreated the old Austro-Hungarian Emp:re on 
economic lines; he would have fulfilled with greater loyalty the 
Minority Treaties accepted by him in Paris ; he could have dealt 
with the Nazis while they were still in a receptive mood ; and he 
would not have entered into his pact with Russia or shocked Western 
opinion by his somewhat cynical recognition of the Lublin Com- 
mittee. There is, I suppose, some truth in each of these interpreta- 
tions. Benes was certainly induced by his own success at Geneva to 
attribute to the League of Nations a greater efficacy than it in fact 
possessed. And it is true that his hatred of the old Austro-Hungarian 
system, his detestation of all Germans, his Slav sympathies did at 
times divert his attention from what were the more practical needs 
of his State. Yet, as always occurs with historical judgements, his 
critics are being wise after the event. They fail to attach sufficient 
importance to the chain of circumstance in which Benes became 


i has been interesting this week to read the several obituary 


involved. 
* * * * 

He was, after all, a young man of little over thirty when he found 
himself suddenly responsible for his newly liberated country. His 
every attitude of mind, his every action, was dominated by his 
respect for his great leader, Dr. Masaryk. His hatred of all vestiges 
of the old Austro-Hungarian system did, it is true, tempt him to 
adopt a policy of economic nationalism and to avoid giving to the 
minorities within the new Czech borders the rights which had been 
guaranteed to them under the treaties. But it would be untrue to 
say that in the early days, at least, he was obsessed by any deep 
love for Russia: it was his colleague, Dr. Kramar, who was the 
Russophil ; Benes himself always looked to the West, and especially 
to France. And was he really unwise, was he really so gullible, in 
secking during the decade from 1920 to 1930, to base the security 
of his country upon the Little Entente, the French Alliance and the 
League ? Given the balance of power in Europe at the time, these 
zones of security did certainly provide him with an assurance of self- 
defence. Nor was his confidence, as some critics assert, entirely 
imaginary ; after all, he buttressed these paper guarantees with an 
extremely efficient army and a most expensive Maginot Line. It 
is not a reflection upon Benes’s intelligen¢: that he failed to foresee 
the capitulation at Munich. 

* * * * 

Was his optimism thus so very vapid? There were few indeed 
who did not share it in 1918. There were some of course (and they 
were mainly found among the admirable members of the United 
States delegation) who had doubts about the viability of the new 
State. The loyalty of the Slovaks, even more the loyalty of the 
Slovenes, were regarded as unknown factors; the absorption of 
sO many minorities of non-Czech nationality was regarded with 
apprehension. The French argued with their accustomed logic that 
a conglomerate State of this nature must have sound historic and 


strategic frontiers. They rejected the American proposal that some 
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at least of the former Austrian populations in the Sudeten area 
should be included within the German frontier. It was ridiculous 
they argued, to destroy the natural and historic frontier of the En 
Gebirge and the Béhmer Wald; it would be intolerable if 
Germany, after all her outrages, were allowed actually to annex 
territory which had not been hers before the war. We salved our 
consciences at the time by adding to the main treaty subsidiary 
treaties guaranteeing the rights of these minorities ; these treaties 
were not observed. These anxieties were forgotten in the years 
that followed. Czechoslovakia appeared as a united democratic 
State, prosperous, potentially powerful, and intent upon a_ policy 
of external peace and internal social welfare. I can recall paying 
a visit to Dr. Masaryk at Prague in the spring of 1919, a few 
weeks only after his arrival in his liberated capital. It seemed 
that one was at last face to face with the embodiment of the 
Philosopher King. Calmly, gently, he expounded to us—gazing out 
from his high palace room upon the spires and pinnacles of the 
city below him—the confidence which he felt in the future of his 
own country. At last the term “ Social Democracy” was to be 
given practical application ; the Czechoslovak State was to become 
a model to the world of a free, united and prosperous community. 
Even General Smuts, who headed our mission, felt that here was an 
achievement which might counterbalance all the mistakes committed 
by the negotiators of the Treaty of Versailles: We returned to Paris 
almost in a mood of elation. 
* * * * 

Dr. Benes in those days of 1918 was a young, tremendously eager, 
immensely resourceful man. Almost every day he would circulate 
to the several delegations little simplified (perhaps over-simplified) 
maps of the areas under discussion. He did not at the time give 
the impression of being an idealist or even a statesman of inter- 
national calibre ; he gave the impression of an alert public relations 
officer. He was extremely voluble, arguing his points in rapid, 
inaccurate, ugly French. When summoned before the Council of 
Ten he would read his speech from a manuscript upon the table ; 
he sometimes tried the patience of that overworked conclave. “ Votre 
Benes,” I once heard Clemenceau rasp out to Berthelot, “a été d’une 
longueur—mais d’une longueur!” Stocky and nervous he was, 
reminding one of an alert half-back or of a spaniel nosing delightedly 
through the bracken. By the time he went to Geneva this fussy, 
questing manner had been replaced by a more ministerial mode. He 
was as resourceful as ever, producing formulas as from a conjurer’s 
hat. He became the go-between of the Great Powers ; quick, adapt- 
able, conciliatory, ingenious, he served as a lubricant to many a 
heated machine. He acquired the position of an honest broker in 
many delicate negotiations ; he displayed that consistent usefulness 
which had given to Venizelos, might have given to Van Zeeland, 
and now gives to Spaak, a personal authority in international affairs. 
And all the time, in his own country, he was skilfully rebuilding the 
shattered economic unity of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire by 
negotiating preferential commercial treaties with the other successor 
States. 

* * * * 

If any man ought to have succeeded, it was Eduard Benes. There 
are those who contend that he should have refused the Munich 
settlement and have shamed his Allies and supporters by plunging 
his country into a hopeless war. There are those who contend that 
he should last February have let loose upon Gottwald and his 
Communists the Czech Army, the sokols and the legionaries. It 
may be that his will-power had been weakened by the paralytic 
stroke which afflicted him in June, 1947. It is not for us to bring 
reproaches to so tragic a bier. I shall not remember Eduard Benes 
as the broken man of Sezimovo Usti: I shall remember him always 
as the ardent young man of 1918, who believed with burning con- 
viction in the future of his own country and of the democratic ideals 
for which he stood. Twice in his life Eduard Benes was forced by 
the chain of circumstance to surrender to evil things: it is not with 
these that we associate his memory. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

“Rain on the Just” By Peter Watling. (Aldwych.) 

Tue central idea of Mr. Watling’s play is serious, interesting and 
topical. The Carbels have lived at Cleves for many generations, 
and to the more conventional members of the family it is unthinkable 
that they should ever cease to do so. The house and the estate are 
and the lives of their tenants and employees are bound 
Lady Cleves and her younger son make immense 
What of her 


part of them, 
up with the place. 
sacrifices to preserve the essentials of the status que. 
elder son, the tenth Baronet? Baronets on the stage are often 
unreliable, and Sir Nicholas turns advocatus diaboli. Cleves, he 
asserts, has had it. The house is too big, the taxes are too high, the 
employees want more wages for less we rk and have lost their fathers 
axiomatic loyalty to the Big House ; far better for them all to leave 
the sinking ship than go down with it. His appreciation of the 
forces ranged against the Carbels and their kind is just enough, 
though both as drama and as sociology his realism loses some 
of its effect by reason of his selfishness ; what Nicholas describes 
as inevitable is also what Nicholas desires, so that the doom of 
Cleves (which ends up as a battle-school) is to a certain extent 
prefabricated. 

Large country houses have rendered such yeoman service to 
English dramatists that it is fitting that their obsolescence should be 
made the subject of a serious play. But for some reason attempts 
to portray the landed gentry on the stage are very seldom entirely 
persuasive, and life at Cleves, though Mr. Watling’s touches of local 
colour are occasionally deft and authentic, is in Mr. Murray 
Macdonald’s preduction charged with a synthetic atmosphere which 
somehow manages to combine the crypto-feudalism of advertise- 
ments for Rose’s lime-juice with the pseudo-impeccability of Moss 
Bros. The Carbels belong essentially to the theatrical county of 
Blankshire. We believe in Lady Carbel when she asks the butler 
if she can borrow his wife’s bicycle because her own has got a 
puncture ; we do not believe in her when she rounds on her elder 
son with the words, “ You may keep those shabby innuendoes for 
your London friends!” In fact, although the situation in which 
they find themselves belongs to our country and our time, the 
characters belong to nothing solider than a plausible literary con- 
vention. Within that convention Miss Marie Ney establishes het 
well-judged portrait of Lady Carbel graciously and firmly and Miss 
Eileen Peel gives an effective edginess to the charms cf a country 
cousin. The highly polished bad manners of the tenth Baronet are 
handled with the requisite assurance by Mr. Michael Denison, and 
Miss Dulcie Gray, marrying into the Carbel family from outside 
Blankshire, endures with a becoming fortitude the consequences, 
which vividly but rather arbitrarily reinforce Sir Nicholas’s case 
against Cleves. 


By Stephen Powys and Guy Bolton from 


“Don’t Listen, Ladies !” 
(St. James’s.) 


the French of Sacha Guitry. 


MISOGYNIST is hardly the word for the elderly, successful and 
almost involuntary amorist around whom this frothy and agreeable 
comedy revolves. “I Love to Dance, but Oh! my Feet! ” an adver- 
tisement formerly lamented, and M. Bachelet—married twice, 
deceived he cannot be certain how often, if indeed at all—is anxious 
to impart to the audience his considerable experience of real and 
imaginary bunions. The sources of his most recent experience and 
the violently interacting causes of his current doubts and distractions 
are his wife and his ex-wife. Now purring, now spitting, ignes 
fatui who resent automatically and elude with ease his attempts 
to localise their incandescence, Miss Constance Cummings and Miss 
Betty Marsden flit in and out of the Paris antique shop where 
M. Bachelet conducts his business and maintains a home of which 
they have both been mistress. This is one of those farces flavoured 
with high comedy in which the events that occur are only slightly 
less diverting than the events whose occurrence is narrowly averted. 
I do not suppose that it is done at the St. James’s quite as well 
as M. Guitry did it in Paris ; but it is done very well indeed, and 
Mr. Francis Lister gives a most subtle and persuasive account of 
the irresistible male whose conquests give him so much trouble. 
Miss Cummings and Miss Marsden act as fetchingly as they look, 
Miss Ada Reeve is effective as a revenante from a gay youth im- 
mortalised by Toulouse Lautrec, and Mr. Denholm Elliott does 


well as the young assistant in a rather unusual shop. A very enter- 
taining evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“Antoine et Antoinette.” (Rialto..\——“ Life With Father.” (Warner.) 


“The Birds and the Bees.” (Empire. “The Glory of 
Sport.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 








A CHARACTERISTICALLY frugal French director and a characteristically 
lavish American each turn up this week with a sunny—and charac- 
ter'stic—essay in domestic comedy. M. Jacques Becker glances 
good-humouredly at lower middle-class life in Paris today, in 
Antoine et Antoinette, a film made with precious little studio space, 
round the tritest and most coincidental of plots, and, obviously, on 
a mere handful of francs, whilst Mr. Michael Curtiz, with no plot 
to speak of at all, entirely in the studio, and—making it more expen- 
sive still—in nearly two hours of Technicolor, makes an equally 
engaging film out of Clarence Day’s Life With Father, who was 
eating at Delmonico’s, you will remember, with the rest of New 
York’s upper few thousand, in the cosy eighteen-eighties. 

In the French film, setting is all, or nearly all. True, M. Roger 
Pigaut and Mlle. Claire Maffei, the young printer and his shopgirl- 
wife, are both good-looking and charming, but what looks best of 
all, and what charms most, is the Paris of Prisunics and cheap grocers, 
of the bistro at the corner where you go to telephone, of the kiosk 
where you buy your lottery-ticket, the Métro station where you go to 
work from every morning. Not that this is one of those films that 
take you aimlessly round the houses: the plot, for what it’s worth, 
piles incident on incident and requires as many characters as a modest 
little film will hold, all as Parisian as the Métro station and all as 
distinct from each other as a French director can make them. 

In Life With Father, on the other aand, it’s the players you are 
most likely to remember—Mr. William Powell, irresistibly irascible 
as Father, calling out to high heaven at the minor irritations of life, 
to cook at the awfulness of the breakfast coffee, to Mother at the 
state of the household accounts; and Miss Irene Dunne, full of 
common sense and feminine unreason, whose soft answers are as 
likely to provoke as to turn away the most deliciously comic wrath. 

These two films, American and French, are each as unlike the 
ether as are strawberry shortcake and mousse au chocolat, but they 
are equally sweet and equally wholesome ; I’d as cheerfully see either 
of them again as have either dish to wind up to-night’s five-shilling 
dinner with. 

* * * * 


I can think of no gastronomic parallel for The Birds and the Bees, 
which is just as well, for it would be indigestible merely to read 
about. Miss Jeanette MacDonald sings, Mr. José Iturbi plays, 
three young women who can only be described as cute ’teen-agers 
play and sing, all in Technicolor, all interminably, and all in the 
most lamentable taste. The general intention would seem to have 
been light sentimental comedy ; the general effect is deplorable. 

There is a similarly unhappy gap between aim and achievement 
in The Glory of Sport, Mr. Castleton Knight’s film of the XIVth 
Olympiad, which lasts for more than two hours in very patchy 
Technicolor, finds room for three-quarters of an hour of winter 
sports, for endless comic close-ups of exasperated competitors failing 
to qualify in obscure feats of strength, and for miles and dreary miles 
of a bicycle-race, whilst omitting all the boxing, all the fencing, and 
most of the dramatic point of the most exciting running. Even the 
high drama of the Marathon is frittered away ; why slow motion 
here, of all places, where all depends on how fast the heroic little 
Belgian can drag his failing limbs along 

Sober factual reporting could have made of this film a valuable 
historical record; an imagination and a skill in cinema such as 
Leni Riefenstahl’s could have made of it an essay on the beauty 
and the drama of athletic conflict. As it is, it is too inadequate 
and out of proportion to be the one, too inept to be the other. I 
found it as long and as tasteless as Forever Amber ; it would have 
been almost as dull had ir not been for the little character sketches 
here and there—the starter with his pistol, the cyclists who collide 
and are left to express their magnificent disgust with each other in 
duimb show, and Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, the one runner whose 
personality and whose victories stand out, clear cut, from this slap- 
dash collection of raw material. Cyrit Ray. 


wv 
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LETTERS TO 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Sirn.—Sir Ernest Graham-Littk, in his letter in The Spectator of 
September 3rd, contrasts the generosity of the Government's offer to 
teachers with the unattractive austerity they offer to prospective nurses. 
Surely he has not hit upon the worst feature of the advertisement. It 


strikes me as auguring ill for the future of children of State schools 
that people have to be tempted into a (though I say it myself) noble 


“good holidays” and that 
Friends of mine 


profession by “independence and security,” 
horrible offer of respectability, “ professional status.” 
who work in the State schools have all drawn the clear distinction 
between two types of teachers emerging today from the Emergency 
Colleges here are those who would have taken up teaching anyhow, 
because they have a genuine vocation for it; these men and women are 
an asset in any school. There are those who have taken up teaching 
for the very reasons so vividly painted in the advertisement (not the 
professional status ”), and who are, as a rule, thoroughly 


“ 


Jeast of which is 
unsatisfactory. 
If a public or preparatory school has an unsatisfactury member of 
the staff, the solution is usually swift and simple. In the State schools 
this action is usually not possible; (“independence and security ” 
It would appear to me, therefore, to be the duty of the Ministry to make 
sure that candidates appointed to what is virtually a life incumbency really 
are thoroughly suited to the work, and have, as far as is possible, a 
genuine vocation. Attracting those with “no formal qualifications (such 
as School Certificate)” by offering purely selfish inducements may, 
perhaps, alleviate the temporary shortage, but will have a serious effect 
in later years. There is, of course, the possibility of the Ministry 
counting on the successful candidates marrying before they have done 
too much harm.—Yours, &« DERRICK Bass. 
The Red House School, West Ashling, Nr. Chichester. 


THE KARENS 


Sir.—Mr. Aubrey Buxton is to be congratulated on his letter in your 
issue of September 3rd about the Karens, which deserves the widest 
publicity. Not everyone, however, will agree with his assertion that 
the policy of granting self-government to Burma was the only policy 
possible in the circumstances. We are still too near the event for those 
responsible to be so dogmatic. The real tragedy was that, in granting 
Burma her independence, we deserted our greatest friends in that 
country—the minority races. As Mr. Churchill stated in the House 
of Commons at the time, “all loyalties have been discarded and 
rebuffed; all faithful service has been forgotten and brushed aside.” 
Public memory is notoriously short. Yet thousands upon thousands 
of men who fought in Burma—British, Indian, West African and, I 
do not doubt, American—would, if given the opportunity, testify to the 
unswerving loyalty of the Chins, Kachins and Karens 
i Unlike the m: 
the Burmese these gallant peoples did not wait to see who would be the 
tor before they took sides They were with us from the outset of 


the Japanese invasion, they remained loyal throughout the occupation— 


courage and 
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hout the whole course of the campaign. ority of 
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despite coercion and _ terri reprisals from Japanese and Burmese 
alike And, when the war was won, they were more proud of their 
lose us than ever before. Because of their geographical 
positi rens were destined to play the most difficult part of all, 
nd it right that, when the time came, they should share in the 


It is not widely enough known that they were 


success. 


something like a third of all the Japanese casualties in 








respor 
Burm: s was a militant loyalty. Organised and led by British 
officers far behind the Japanese lines, they played havoc with the 
nemy’s lines of communication and were in no small measure responsible 
or the 14th Army reaching Rangoon before the rains of 1945. 

They did all this with no thought of personal gain. The very least 


they expected in return was that we would not desert them in their own 
hour of need. One cannot help but wonder what the late Major H. P. 
Seagrim, who gave his life so that the Karens might be spared further 
reprisals, and the many others who were killed—British and Karen 
alike—would have thought of such ungrateful treatment. Now, as 
Mr. Buxton suggests, an ironic postscript may perhaps be added and 
the Karens obtain some measure of equality in return for their loyalty 
and service to the Burmese Government. How much finer it would 
have been if such elementary justice had come their way at the hands 
of the British, whom they had faithfully served and admired so long.— 
Yours faithfully, A. L. B. THOMPSON. 


“ Stainton,” Abbey Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
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1948 


THE EDITOR 


FIRST TO THE POLE 


S1r,—I do not care where Dr. Cook turned up after staking his claim 
to the North Pole. When I menuoned “a despatch” of Cook’s in my 
first letter, I didn’t say it concerned the Pole. I may even be wrong 
about the date at which my father met the telegrapher. I am not wrong 
in saying the telegrapher balked at sending a message full of curious 
statements. The whole point of my letter was that Cook habitually 
made queer claims, some of which were not a matter of controversy at 
all, but were capable of being proved wrong, such as his claim to have 
climbed Mount McKinley. Peary, on the other hand, made one claim 
that didn’t appeal to certain sceptics, but no claim capable of being 
proved wrong. Therefore, to lump the two men together seems unfair. 
Not all the sceptics failed to believe Peary. Most believed that he could 
have got to the Pole if he so desired, and that he had no motive for 
not desiring it. Mr. Mellis mentions Peary’s vanity. 
Peary was, the more he’d want to get to the Pole. His vanity, far from 
slowing his legs, may have speeded them. Mr. Mellis mentions some 
rough statistics on Peary’s leg power, but does not mention loads, 
companions, or inspiration for speed. 

If a sceptic wants to be too sceptical, all right. But he must not at 
the same time be too romantic and insist that heroes be modest, leaving 
all vanity to liars. That is not the way the world runs, outside books. 
If a boxing champion goes round boasting (as many do, including some 
otherwise fine fellows), does that mean he is not really champion at all? 
The boasting does not weyken his arms, whatever it does to his immortal 
soul. This kind of fiction belongs with the dangerous belief that all 
bullies are cowards and that all men at the Pole should have white skins. 
Mr. Mellis says that Captain Bartlett confided in him (a stranger?) that 
Peary had promised him that “the black cook’s place should have been 
his.” If Bartlett was bitter enough, he might have exaggerated. He 
might have been mistaken about alleged promises. And he might have 
been bitter enough on the long voyage south to sting Peary into making 
foolish statements in public, full of the strange insistence that so baffles 
Mr. Mellis. 

I do not deny that there was and is a controversy. But who is on which 
side, and why? On one side we have men who call Matthew Henson a 
black cook, as if that stopped his power to walk and his power to tell 
the truth. (There were a lot of black cooks at the Olympic Games 
recently.) Peary himself was not so contemptuous of Henson, in spite 
of talking about being the only white man at the Pole—a remark which 
he began to make repeatedly after someone criticized him for taking a 
damned nigger, perhaps.—Yours truly, Davin Brock 

3050 Procter Avenue, West Vancouver, B.C. 


Surely the vainer 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 

S1r,—I have been imterested in the letters to your paper on this subject, 
but it seems to me that as yet very little of it has been covered, and the 
views expressed appear, in the main, to come from limited experience. 
Several of the letters are either from jndividuals who quote personal 
grievances, who make sweeping generalisations from isolated incidents, 
or from others who speak from hearsay. Again, you have, rather 
naturally, not heard from that class of people who do not read your 
admirable paper. I contend that an ambitious man can keep himself 
happily busy and learn much to his advantage in the Army. Mr. Whit- 
worth is right when he says that the Army offers wide opportunities. 





I myself spent year’s active training at home and have now done 
four months with an emergency commission—abroad, and with a fine 
regiment. been moments when I have been bored, but these 
I excuse. As a civilian soldier I believe the Army to be an anachronism 
in peace, and there are times when the national serviceman must find 
he does not fit. The Army is going through an uneasy stage, as is the 
country. Just as we cannot castigate England for the condition of the 
world, neither can we lay all the blame at the door of the War Office for 
what is very often due to external conditions. 

My humble advice to any young soldier is to learn as much as he can 
about subjects which he would not be taught in ordinary life—mechanical 
knowledge for the arts student is an example which at once comes to 
mind.—Yours faithfully, R.A.C, OFFICER. 

M.E.L.F. 


S1r,—My pride, as a naval officer, is wounded by a recent letter on 
“Conscript Service.” An example was quoted of a young man, called 
up only eleven months ago, who “having long since finished his naval 
training, is as good a sailor as he is ever likely to be.” I hope that 
most people do not rate the seaman’s art so low. 

It is a matter of remarkable ease to pick, from the daily execution of 
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THE .SPECTATOR, 
his duties, the man who has served from boyhood and the man whose sea 
service is only of a few years. If conscripts, by filling shore appointments, 
can enable more men on regular engagements to serve at sea, surely 
they can feel that they are playing a useful part in rebuilding the Navy’s 
JOHN P. WOLLIss. 


efficiency.—Yours sincerely, 


31 Wilton Place, S.W.1. 
COMMUNISM AND PEACE 
Sir—-In your leading article, Communism and Peace, ycu ailude to 
the “ persecuted minorities ” in East Central Europe. I think it is rather 
from habit that the*word “ minorities ” was used in this case, by analogy 
with the pre-war conceptions oi racial or national minorities. The fact 


confirmed by all impartial sources that in no one of the countries of 


Fast Central Europe do the Communists form a majority of the popula- 
tion, and that they can maintain their rule in this pary of the Continent 
only by suppression of freedom and political terrorism. In my opinion, 
there will be no peace in Europe or the world while the Communist 


stand on the Elbe, the Danube and the Vistula. This creates not 


armies 
only political, economic and psychological tension, difficult to sustain 
for long, but also—what is still more important—helps to increase Soviet 


powe! most dangerous way 
The grave 


Czech representative, 


uttered by Professor Hromadka, the 
at the World Council of Churches in 


prominent 
Amsterdam, 


warning 


should certainly not go unheeded. He most convincingly stated that 
even if the West waged a successful war it could not cope with the 
population it would find teday in the Soviet Union after thirty years of 
careful and remorseless indoctrination in a materialist philosophy. One 
can hardly imagine the result if the West allows Moscow to absorb in 
addition more than a hundred million European Christians.—Yours 


A. Woop. 


faithfully, 


278 White House, Albany Street, N.W.1. 


Sir,—While holding no brief for Communism, I feel that Mr. Chaldecott 
is going too far in asserting that “it is the plain duty of Christians and 
responsible citizens of the West to remove this [Communism] and any 
other scourge from the face of the earth may exist.” One 
can only infer from Mr. Chaldecott’s letter that he would like us to declare 
not approve 


wherever it 


war on Russia immediately, because the Western Powers do 


of her system of government. 
While it is true that we must try at all times to combat the menace 
of Communism in our own land and in other nations by the peaceful 


means of influence and example—and this is evidently not possible in 


Russia—surely it is the essence of Christian democracy that each nation 
shall have the right to its own kind of government and economic 
system without fear of interference from outside——I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. B. W. Turner. 
R.A.F., Sandwich, Kent. 
PUBLISHER TO THE GENERAL 
Sir,—The trigger-like quality of the language Mr. Cyril Ray uses in his 


review of General Patton’s book is something that the General himself 

i professor of “ picturesque profanity ”) might well have envied. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ray, Patton was, iter alia, no gentleman, a Ruritanian Field- 
Marshal in Technicolor, a fumbler, a lover of slaughter, vainglorious, a 
bad subordinate and a blood-thirsty adolescent. Clearly Mr. Ray doesn’t 
like the General, as man, soldier or writer, which of course is all well 
within the province of a literary critic and unexceptional so far as the 
publishers of the work are concerned. But when Mr. Ray petulantly adds 
that he even dislikes the format of the book itself—“an ugly piece of 
book-production ”—his criticism loses any claim to objectivity. 

Now, Mr. Ray can kick dead generals around as much as he pleases, 
he can’t take an unfair slap at living publishers without retaliation. 
I therefore reply that his comment is as unkind and jaundiced as it is 
inaccurate and ill-informed. This particular volume was produced with 
maximum ingredients permissible under the economy standards to 





hy 


oul 


the 


which all members of the Publishers Association must conform. We went 
to the limit with weight of boards, substance of paper, quality of binding- 
cloth, size of type, margins, gold-blocking, end-papers, frontispiece, 


appendices, &c., and as an added refinement, we head-banded the spine 
—if Mr. Ray knows what that means! What more can a reputable 
publisher do aesthetically on his productions, unless he deliberately break 
the regulations, and also his obligations to his fellow publishers? 

If ever the day comes when we can produce books “ bound in citron- 
green leather with a design of gilt trellis-work and dotted pomegranates ” 
(such as Dorian Gray loved to fondle), the present writer will be the 
first to shout hoo-Ray!—Yours, &c., Mark GOULDEN 


W. H. Allen and Co. Ltd., 43 Essex Street. WC. 2. 
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THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir,—I am flogging a dead horse, I know, but I really cannot let Mr. Sloan 
get away with it. The whole of Chapter II (of which I cited Section B) 
is entitled “ The Evidence”; that is to say, it deals with all removals, 
forcible or otherwise. Chapter III, from which I also quoted, is entitled 
“ Forcidle or Voluntary Removal of Children”; that is to say, it takes 
the evidence in Chapter II and classifies it into these two categories. I 
cited such evidence from this section as proved that some children had 
been forcibly removed; Mr. Sloan cites other evidence suggesting that 


some other children had been removed with their parents’ consent. For 
the life of me, I cannot see how the latter invalidates the former, and 
ii is the former that I am arguing about. 


Mr. Sloan's efforts to dismiss the evidence that does not suit his book 


are, I must say, rather crude. Because several mayors (who gave evidence 


about forcible abduction in their villages in Thrace) had subsequently 
fled their homes instead of waiting to have their throats cut by Mr. 
Sloan’s protégés, their evidence is not reliable ; because adults were ir 


ibducted at the same time as children, no offence has been 
“ There is reference to sending the children abroad,” 
continues Mr. Sloan—only Belgrade Radio which on April 12th announced 
that 7,000 Greek children had arrived, and another broadcast from the 
“ Greek News Agency’s” own principal source of information, the Greek 
rebel radio, which on March 14th proudly announced that 4,400 Greek 
children had been transferred from 59 villages in Greece to the “ northern 
countries.” And what is so very “tall” about the evidence that twenty 
guerrillas—no doubt suitably armed—forcibly 180 children of 
various ages up to 18 in a village? 

This correspondence must be rather tedious for your readers, who have 
had no chance to see the whole Report for themselves ; but I think the 
matter can be summed up in a nutshell. The U.N. Committee gathered 
a great deal of evidence in this matter. It sifted it very carefully, and 
reached certain definite conclusions. No amount of squiggling on the 
part of Mr. Sloan and his fellow “democrats” can possibly alter this 
verdict, namely that Greek children have been forcibly removed from their 
homes to other countries. Mr. Sloan would have us believe that a United 
Nations Committee, made up of experienced diplomats and soldiers 
representing nine countries, has reached a verdict that is not in accordancg 
Is he not carrying things a little too far?—Yours very 
HourRMOUZIOS 


certain cases 


committed. no 


removed 


with the facts. 
truly, S.. Re 
Greek Government Dept. of Information, 
34 Hvde Park Square, W. 2. 
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GOLD COAST AFFAIRS 


Sir,—Since the report of the Watson Commission of Enquiry was pub- 
lished, a number of people have either praised or condemned sections of 
it. The sections most criticised by British writers with colonial experience 
are those dealing w-ta constitutional reforms; it is asserted by some that 
the demand for responsible government was not voiced by sane African 
interests, but by a band of agitators, led by Mr. Kwame Nkrumah. Mr. 
Nkrumah, we are told, returned to the Gold Coast only three months 
before the recent disturbances and, furthermore, had been away from 
the country for some fourteen years. If it is true that Mr. Nkrumah was 
able to arouse widespread popular feeling in a country about the size of 
Great Britain and with a scattered population of 4,000,000 and having 
no fewer than ten principal languages, then Mr. Nkrumah echieved nothing 
short of ‘a miracle. Moreover, if he was really the moving spirit behind 
the recent disturbances which followed close on the shooting of unarmed 
ex-servicemen, then jt is fair to conclude that a growing discontent already 
existed in the Gold Coast and that all that was required was someone to 
give vocal expression to the feelings of the people. 

Six of the leaders of the Gold Coast National Convention have been 
described as men who wanted to seize power and to see the rule of the 
“ intelligentsia,” as opposed to that of the Chiefs. It must be stressed 
that any attempt to divide Gold Coast society into Chiefs, intelligentsia, 
and jlliterate masses, would prove an impossibility, because the three groups 
are closely interwoven. Who are these six leaders of the Convention who, 
without having a single gun between them, are credited with having 
sought to seize power in the Gold Coast?) They are Dr. J. B. Danquah, 
Mr. Akufuo-Addo, Mr. William Ofori Atta, Mr. Ako-Adijei, Mr. Nkrumah 
and Mr. O. Lamptey. All six men have studied in British instituticns, four 
of them being barristers. Dr. Danquah is a barrister, a brother of the 
late Nana Sir Ofori Atta (paramount chief of the Akim Abuakwa State) 
nd a representative of the Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs on the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council. Mr. Akufuo-Addo is barrister and a 








son-in-law of the late Nana Sir Ofori Atta. Mr. William Ofori is principal 
of State School, son of the late Nana Sir Ofori Atta and grandson of 
at us paramount Chief of the Akim Abual State. These are the 
< ls of some of the men who are accused of trying to push out the 
( € Te ike powe oO iemselves 

I that Dr. Danquah and many other literate and illiterate 
Afric have been urging that the Chiefs should not attend the Legis 
tive ¢ l I} general feeling not based on any opposition to 
the Chi [ f ge e desire to preserve the im] ce 
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and dignity of the Chiefs. The natural ability and political sagacity of 
quite a number of the Chiefs are not questioned. The request jis being 
made because: (a) attendance at the Legislative Council meetings involves 
long absences from one’s State and therefore less attention to one’s local 
duties; (b) acrimonious exchanges between a Chief and a non-Chief tend 
to rob the Chief of much of his dignity; (c) any general ill-feeling towards 

Chief in the Legislative Council tends to render him less 
his own people and undermines his position on the Stool. 

Everyone who is fully acquainted with the Gold Coast and understands 
some of the principal languages of the people cannot help but appreciate 
the reasons behind the request that Chiefs should elect to stay out of the 
Legislative Council. Otumfuo, Nana Sir Agyeman Prempeh II, the most 
important person in the whole of Ashanti, has elected to stay out of 
both the Legislative and the Executive Councils. This decision has added 
to his dignity and influence not only in Ashanu, but throughout the whole 
of the Gold Coast. No one in the Gold Coast today would seriously think 
of criticising Otumfuo either in the Press or outside the Press. 

The late Nana Sir Ofori Atta was often abused both in and out of 
the Press, and although some colonial administrators praise him for his 
services to the Government and people of the Gold Coast, his own people 
of the Akim Abuakwa State know how near he came to being deprived 
of the Stool. The late Nana Sir Ofori Atta came to realise that the Legis- 
lative Council was no place for the traditional head of a State, and there 
is lithe doubt that had he lived longer he would have resigned from the 
Council. The present paramount Chief of Akim Abuakwa, Nana Ofori 
Atta II, refused to stand for election to the Legislative Council. His 
mportance in Akim Abuakwa and elsewhere in the Gold Coast remains, 
and, if anything, has increased. 

No one in the Gold Coast would seriously suggest that the Chiefs should 
be deprived of their traditional power and dignity. They are the cus- 
todians of our traditional cultural heritage and a living force in our society. 
The Chief's dignity and power have 
lies himself to the performance of his local duties, and gains 
the confidence, respect and affection of his people. Remove him fr 


wn State and you suspend him in mid-air, and deprive him both of his 


popular with 


a 


always depended on the extent to 


~ St 














roots and the source of his power and dignity.—Yours faithfully, 

1§ Victoria Street, S.W.1 TI. C. pE GRAFT-JOHNSON. 

MR. WYATT TILBY 

S Our present ill-fortune in the matter of space is doubtless the reason 
why the death of Alec Wyatt Tilby, at 68, in a Glasgow hospital, |} 
passed almost without notice in the London Press. He was a journalist 
f long and valuable service, scholarly and widely informed, especially 
n European and Commonwealth affairs, with a generous mind and a 
graceful style. A brief editorship of the Standard in the First 
World War was followed by four years of the Outlook, and 





Review for two year 


then of the ra 
During his last four years he w 





not long befor -r’s demise. 





senior leader-writer of the Glasgow Herald. 

Tilby’s The English People Overseas (six volumes) was a sound and 
needed survey some thirty years ago. Philosophy was a major interest of 
his. The Quest for Reality would undoubtedly have been followed up 
but for his steady devotion to journalism. He was held in affectionate 
esteem by colleagues at every stage.—Faithfully yours, 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


Sir,—Mr. Arwyn Thomas is to be congratulated on his letter of Septem- 
ber 3rd. To concentrate so much hatred and abuse into eleven lines of 
The Spectator was something of an achievement, particularly since 
brevity does not always come easily to the Welsh. But I venture to hope 
that Mr. Thomas will tell us where we are to find the members of this 
class, beloved of the Anglican Church, “ which has kept, and in many 
parts of the world still keeps, millions in poverty and degradation, which 
has tolerated slavery, famine and pestilence, which has condemned count- 
less thousands to a premature death in dangerous mines, filthy factories 
and unseaworthy ships, all for its own commercial benefit.” In sixty 
years’ membership of the Church of England I am not conscious of having 
met these monsters. 

There have been famine and pestilences since the dawn of history, 
and the institution of slavery is almost as old as the human race. Mines 
were unhealthy places in the days of the Roman Empire and long before, 
and in the early days of the industrial revolution factory conditions were 
very bad. But what has this to do with Lambeth Conference of 1948, 
or with the Church of England? Mr. Thomas is no doubt aware that 
the abolition of slavery and the passing of the first Factory Acts were 
largely the work of leading members of that Church. As to the present 
day, one has heard that conditions in the Russian labour camps, where 
millions work in misery until released by a premature death, are not 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
ideal. Bur the Anglican Church is not strong in Russia, so Mr. Thomas 
cannot have been thinking of that.—Your obedient servant, 

itton, Cambridge. P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Sir,—After reading Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment of August 27th 
I have rather mystified by his enumeration of modern farm 
implements ; so much so that much ume has been spent in seeking 
enlightenment from my fellow agricultural workers, but with no result. 
farming community be told what are: ridge busters, seed 
combination harvesters and milk emulsifiers? If these are 


Fen I 


been 


( ould the 


scariners, 


new machines coming on to the market, we are most interested and 
wonder if Mr. Nicolson could give us some information on their 


We eagerly await news about combination harvesters, with 


functions 
A. D. E. Moore. 


their intimate suggesuon.—Yours faithfully, 
Kent. 


CANUTE AND THE WAVES 
Sir,—Mr. R. H. Cecil in his excellent article Fun Factory in your issue 
of August 27th falls into the common error of attributing to King Canute 
a belief that he possessed superhuman powers. But surely the whole point 
of his action in sitting enthroned within reach of the waves was in 
order to prove the opposite. His loyal subjects thought he had divine 
powers, and assured him he had only to tell the sea not to wet his feet, 
and the tidal laws would be relaxed. Canute, wishing to disprove the 
theory, ordered his throne to be put on the seashore, and after telling the 

waves not to approach him, sat there until they overran him. 
This all goes to prove how right Mr. Cecil is in suggesting that a 


Charing, 


library should be provided at the Holiday Camp, where he might have 
consulted a suitable history book and thus avoided doing injustice to 
Canute.—Yours faithfully, Vio.eT A. HENLEY. 


odbridge, Suffolk. 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Sirn.—Janus is wreng. To say “I was sent a gold watch” is not perfectly 
bad English, as he will find if he tries to parse the 
y hman saying “Je suis envoyé une 


Leigh House, We 





correct, Dut very 








word “watch 
nontre This such monstrosities as “ A horse 
vas ted w means that a horse and serum 
was ected into some most unfortunate being.—Yours, &c., 

} i Hill, Brent Knoll, Highbridge, Somerset. AGNES FRY. 


“ BRITISHER ” 


Sir,—De gustibus—I suspect Janus’s taste is not purely pedantic. 
“Britisher ” is North-Americanism. In whatever sense it may have 
been used by the United States originally, it was not seldom accompanied 





to V 





by an uncomplimentary epithet, , “ god-darned,” and the adjective 
brands the noun. If we think Britisher sounds better than Briton and 
can ignore the implication, it will remain in our speech, but do not let 
us be misled into thinking its meaning more precise than Briton. I won- 
whether Dr. Malan, for example, or Mr. Nehru, would wish to be 
(according to The Waverley Dictionary) a 
JASPER Moon. 


der 

known as Britons, meaning 

native of the British Empire.—Yours truly, 
White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont. 


PARASITES IN BUTTERFLIES 


‘« 


Sir,—May I point out that few of our butterflies have “cocoons,” as 
mentioned in Country Life column of August 27th. They nearly all 
have pupae, with a silk band of attachment. Also that not always, but 
as a rule, the parasites attack the butterfly im its larval state, and not 
as a pupa.— Yours faithfully, ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 
Burghclere, Hants. 
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it is still difficult for your friends abroad to obtain THE SPECTATOR 
owing to currency restrictions. Why not take out a subscription for them? 
Rates 

Ordinary edition to any address in the World—52 weeks {1 10s, 0d. 
26 weeks 15s. 

Air Mail to any Country in Europe—52 weeks £2 7s. 6d. 26 weeks £1 3s. 9d. 
By Air to Argentina, Azores, Bahamas, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, Cayman 
Islands, Chile, Columbia, Cuba, Falkland Islands, Jamaica, Paraguay, Peru, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


have noticed the 


10, 


Many people must comparative absence of sparrows 


from the harvest fields. At ome time there was a huge emigration of 
sparrows from the towns—especially, I think, in the Midlands—to the 


I have seen whole 
round the edges of 
seasonal migration 
in some districts, 
Are we then to 
in the 


country, and there they fell upon the standing grain. 
reaches of wheat decimated, at the lowest estimate, 
a field next door to a small town. Doubtless the 
has not come to an end, but there is no question that 
previously harassed, sparrows have been singularly few. 
suppose that they are a diminishing species in the country if not 


town? And if so, what is the reason? 


More Sea-birds 

The ups and downs of the bird population are usually hard to explain. 
In recent years quite a number of species of sea-bird have multiplied 
One is the Oyster-catcher, which has been seen even in 
inland places where it has never been seen before. Another is that most 
cruel of all the birds that fly, the Greater Black-backed Gull. A third is 
the Fulmar Petre], which is quite steadily increasing its range, chiefly in 
a southerly direction. Standard bird-books, written quite a few years 
ago, are utterly out of date. More information about the bird is 
contained in the journal of one school natural history club than in any 
general work. To return to the sparrows, perhaps they are affected by a 
greater rivalry in the towns. I heard last week of sparrow hawks near 
Olympia. The suburbs grow popular with carrion crows and tawny 
owls. Doubtless the most surprising example of fondness for the town 
is the regular appearance of the black redstart, of all birds, in the 
inner circle of London. 


conspicuously. 


Town Gardens 

An example of the urbanized mind is to be seen in a booklet issued 
at the price of a shilling for the Ministry of Health, with a preface by 
Mr. Bevan. It opens with a photograph of a spacious rural scene, but 
sroceeds to the dictum that “some lands are more famous for 
ty of their towns than for their natural landscape”; and the 
rest of the book is in essence urban. The aim—an excellent aim—is the 
Rus in Urbe. It is in essence a housing estate pamphlet, with the chief 

oh hrubs and trees. The photographs are pleasing and the 
1 little lacking in detail and precise information, good of 
ortunity has been missed. The most urban of gardens 
is the window-box ; and information 
most suitable. Not a hint is 
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in the worse slums, 
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is much needed on the plants that are 
that some people grow vegetables in such boxes. In 


in 





given except e 
most attractive window garden that I have seen the creeping jenny was 
used as a soil-coverer, which gave flower and leaf without interfering 
with more ambitious plants. Of all the bulb tribe none lasts so long or 
flourishes so strongly in towns as the lily-of-the-valley. 


Heath and Heather 

How often is “heather honey” spoken of as a superior luxury ; but 
how many of those who use the description know what it means. Honey 
from bell heather has no particular likeness to honey from ling, which 
is the most widely dispersed of all the heaths. The two differ 
mechanically as well as in savour. At this date very many commons in 
the south are gorgeous with ling, interspersed on some with harebells 
in great quantity, and with thyme. Now my own bees and those of some 
neighbours are within a hundred yards or so of a carpet of ling, but you 
will have much ado to find a single bee taking advantage of the stere. 
Is the reason that the garden flowers are nearer and a knowledge that 
the two sorts of honey do not consent to a mutual relation? It was 
remarkable when one hive was inspected the other day that the bees 
had been chiefly collecting not honey but pollen against next spring’s 
needs. 


In the Garden 

he spate of garden catalogues continues, and it is worth noticing 
how many new and small firms are taking up the business, and how they 
all compete in the same class of plant. This sameness inclines me to 
make mention of the wisdom of a retired naval officer, who (from. Four 
Winds Nursery, Georgham, N. Devon) dispenses words of wisdom con 
window boxes and roof gardens He finds west< 
looking windows most suitable for boxes. 


as well as rock gardens. 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


AustriamRoman or German? 
Together with the 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 





The Tragedy of Austria. By Julius Braunthal. 
Dollfuss-Mussolini Correspondence, 1933-34. 
How is it that Austrians longed to be Germans in 1918 and in 1938, 
while in 1934 or in 1946 the air of Vienna was heavy with indignant 
protests against the alien barbarism of Berlin? How can so many 
violent transformations have occurred within thirty years ? Those 

the questions to which Mr. Braunthal sets out to reply. 

Ihe tragedy of Austria is that Austria is a political ghest without 
flesh or bones, and that there has never been any such thing as an 
Austrian nation but only a certain south-east German provincialism 
While showing why anti-Semitism was felt more strongly in Austria 
than in north or west Germany Mr. Braunthal is reluctant to accept 
the fact that Hitler was a typical! Upper Austrian from Linz. While 
he accepts certain Socialist formulae a little too readily, he reminds 
one that the Austrian Social Democrats achieved great things in the 
’rwenties and created the enly genuine loyalty within Austria im 
it was working-class and Viennese, not Austrian, but 


ait’ 


modern times 
it was true, 
Mr. Braunthal, in fact, seems to make it painfully clear that 
Austrians only disclaim their German naticnality in periods when 
Germany is in disgrace and when she has no economic advantages 
to offer. Today the Austrians, not excepting the Austrian Com- 
munists, are marvellously un-German, and yet Mr. Braunthal believes 
that their annexation by Hitler intensified the German quality of 
their character and emotions. They had abandoned democratic forms 
of government without Hitler’s help, and Dollfuss had established 
a régime dependent upon the two Romes, the Vatican and Mussolini. 
One of the most interesting themes treated by Mr. Braunthal is that 
of the persistent political pressure of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Austria, of course through the Habsburgs for centuries, but then in 
a new way through the clerical party founded by the mayor of 
pre-1914 Vienna and through Seipel, Dolifuss and Schuschnigg. 
After the short civil war in February, 1934, as Renner has written, 
“the workers turned away in resignation from their Own state and 
came to the conclusion that if Fascism were unavoidable, the anti- 
clerical variety of the Germans was preferable to that orientated 
towards Italy and the Catholic Church. That meant that four years 
later the mass of the workers allowed annexation to take place without 
objection and also were soon taken in by the dazzling successes of 
Hitler.” (It is a pity, by the way, that this quotation appears both 
on p. 124and on p. 183 of this book.) One cannot help wondering 
anxiously whether the activities of Catholic politicians in various 
parts of Europe are likely to induce similar reactions nowadays. 
Mussolini shared the external blame for the Austrian fiasco in the 
*thirties, and it must be confessed that the most important part < 
The Tragedy of Austria is the appendix, which contains the first- 
hand evidence relating to this. The appendix consists of fourteen 
documents found in the Vienna State Archives with an introduction 
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by Professor Paul R. Sweet of the University of Chicago. The letters 
exchanged between Mussolini and Dollfuss make clear that both 
were responsible for what is confirmed to have been the attack upon 
the Austrian Socialists in February, 1934, while the réle of Starhem- 
berg becomes less innocent than the account given in his own 
Beiween Hitler and Mussolini. In the course of a letter to Dollfuss 
dated July Ist, 1933, the Duce wrote: “If the Social Demo- 
cratic Party is treated with consideration, it appears to me that the 
much greater and more concrete danger exists that thereby the anti- 
Marxist weapon will be delivered into the hands of the Nazis...” 
“We are also determined,” Dollfuss replied, “to drive the Marxists 
from the positions of power which they still hold as soon as th 
situation permits it.” But it was the visit of the Fascist Minister, 
Suvich, to Vienna in the following January which heralded action : 
in his bread-and-butter letter to Dollfuss he referred to “ what ought 
to be done without delay in order to accomplish what is best,” and 
there was no doubt possible as to what he meant. 

Slips in contemporary history books are inevitable, but it is un- 
fortunate that in Professor Sweet’s admirable commentary the Four- 
Power Pact is said to have been signed at Stresa and Sir Orme 
Sargent’s name is misspelt. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Miss Sitwell 


Edith Sitwell, By C. M. Bowra. (The Lyrebird Press. 5s. 6d 


Dr. Bowra’s essay on Miss Sitwell, printed in Monaco, has a 
cosmopolitan look. One imagines it being read by people of many 
different races, and by a large English-speaking public which does 
not live in England. Nothing could be better, for the empire of 
literature is so widespread that the opposite frontiers can easily lose 
touch. ‘There must be hundreds of people who have read Miss 
Sitwell’s poems, but know little about the country of her birth and 
upbringing, the social conditions she has lived in, or the literary 
movements which have affected her most. An intelligent study of 
Miss Sitwell would not only interest them, but probably increase 
their understanding of her work. On beginning the essay one feels 
that Dr. Bowra realised that he had this opportunity, for he tells us 
how rare an event is the birth of a poetess. The ancient world had 
Sappho, the nineteenth century had Christina Rossetti, and our own 
age is fortunate inshaving Miss Sitwell. We would give a great deal 
for a forty-page first-hand account of Sappho’s life and work. Let 
us imagine some of the things we should like to find in it, and 
then perhaps we shall be able to realise what someone who has 
read Miss Sitwell’s poems, but has never been to England and has 
an understandable difficulty in imagining the conditions here, might 
expect when buying this pamphlet. 

First we should like a description of Sappho’s surroundings, the 
appearance of the streets, the houses and the landscape of her island, 
for in these we could hope to find at least one source of her imagery. 
Miss Sitwell lives in the most weird and dramatic part of England, 
where classical and Gothic palaces stand on the hills above the 
flame and smoke of steel foundries and the derricks of coal mines. 
rhe remnants of forests, blackened and wind-torn, cling to the hills 
as if in terrified flight from the new forests of houses creeping up 
their sides. Bolsover, undermined, is slipping down its cliff, and 
the towers of Hardwicke look out over a landscape that is largely 
industrialised. Miss Sitwell herself lives in one of these palaces 
We may well ask whether this romantic countryside had nothing to 
do with “ The Sleeping Beauty,” but Dr. Bowra does not tell us. 
Then we should want to know about Sappho’s career as a poetess 
But in writing about Miss Sitwell, Dr. Bowra is silent on this too 
The reader might imagine that it was some other poet who wrote 
Facade with William Walton, and might wonder how a life of Pope 
and a book about Bath could have had so little significance for her 
that they need not be mentioned. But more important still, we 
should want to know what philosophers and poets Sappho had met, 
what books of theirs she had read. In her recent poems Miss Sitwell 
has often referred to works of oriental philosophy and theology 
These must surely be important to her, but Dr. Bowra does not 
mention one. 

What Dr. Bowra does say is that Miss Sitwell is a poetess with a 
strong visual sensibility, that her work is remarkable for its “ texture,” 
that she has inherited this quality from the Symbolists, and that 
her outlook is religious ; nothing that an intelligent reader could not 
decide for himself by picking up a volume of Miss Sitwell’s poems. 
He also tells us that, although she uses Christian symbolism in her 
poems, “there is something that is not narrowly or specifically 
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Christian” in her attitude to the metaphysical world. She sees 
the earth as “a manifestation cf God himself.” 

La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfots sortir de confuses paroles 
was Baudelaire’s way of putting it, an idea that he took from Sweden- 
borg. Yet it is strange if, as Dr. Bowra says, Blake and Baudelaire 
have influenced Miss Sitwell so strongly, that he does not trace her 
transcendentalism back through these poets to the transcendentalism 
of Swedenborg and point out a connection which might have ex- 
plained what he means by “something not narrowly or specifically 
Christian.” The fault of this essay lies in its taking for granted too 
much knowledge in the reader without giving enough in return. 
If we depended on Dr. Bowra we should know as little about Miss 
Sitwell as we do about Sappho. PHILIP TROWER. 


Vermeer 

Jan Vermeer van Delft. By A. B. de Vries. (Batsford. 42s.) 

IF one thing is clear about Johannes Vermeer it is that we have 
to deal with a very curious case. Few artists have been more con- 
sistently esteemed than the Dutch genre-painters, yet Vermeer was 
overlooked for a hundred-and-fifty years. Few have been more 
prolitic, yet by Vermeer we have no more than thirty-five pictures 
and no reason to think that he painted very many more. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the genre-painters than their genial facility 
of invention ; there is no sign that the great master of the school 
invented a composition in his life. No painter has been called 
inimitable more often than Vermeer, yet we have recently watched 
the best authorities fall victim to as bold a fabrication as was ever 
devised. 

Nothing monopolises conversation like a scandal. For the moment 
we must resign ourselves to the fact that when Vermeer is mentioned 
it is round van Meegeren that the talk revolves. And when such 
a book as this one comes to hand, the translation of a work which 
first appeared nine years ago, it 1s naturally to the new appendix, 
a postscript to the spectacular deception, that many will turn. The 
author’s attitude is at first sight disarming. “I let myself be carried 
away . .. 1 was brought to my senses. It is with shame and joy 
that I realise .” “In the main,” he tells us, “my opinion on 
Vermeer’s art has remained unchanged.” The incident is closed ; 
it seems a pity that no more useful conclusion should have emerged. 
Was there really no lesson to be extracted from the confusion ? 
We might, for instance, reasonably suspect that the view of Vermeer 
which has obtained from Thoré’s time to ours misses something 
of the painter’s essential nature. Perhaps Vermeer, with his incom- 
parable evasive talent, has eluded us ? 

The possibility does not trouble Dr. de Vries. It is with some- 
thing like astonishment that one watches the old view, shorn only 
of its obvious excrescences, brought out again. Vermeer, seen this 
way, is simply a pure painter; in his art “ pictorial qualities ” are 
neatly separable from their content—Chardin and Corot are invoked 
as parallels—and “ spiritual expression” is subordinated “as one 
would expect.” There is no end to the havoc wrought by blindness 
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to any but the narrowest visual meaning of a picture’s torm, but 
it has become hard to believe in this particular myth. We are now 
apt to doubr if to any considerable painter it has been a matter 
of indifference what he painted; style, when we understand its 
half-involuntary betrayal, is rarely less complex or surprising than 
the recesses of personality itself. It certainly seems likely, if we are 
to value it, that we must be prepared to examine closely the apparent 
simplicity of Vermeer. 

Dr. de Vries is not encouraging. 
formulate a psychological definition. Graphologists have not 
yet adapted their science to brush strokes. No attempt to approach 
closer will ever succeed in lifting the veil of mystery that shrouds 
the artist and his work.” To these complacent counsels of despair 
it would be possible to oppose another view. We have the pictures 
to guide us. There, in the unparalleled manner of representation, 
in the curious formation which the matter of genre-painting takes 
on in the painter’s hands, in the veil of light and the ironic play 
of allegory that arrest and enshrine so strangely the action of life, 
Vermeer has left us indications which allow us to unravel something 
of his miracle. In their light the circumstances of the case and 
the personal background of the artist’s work are not perhaps beyond 
comprehension. If they escape us there is lost both the essence 
of a rare and wonderful style and a precious clue to the nature 
of the art. 

The singularity of his hero is lost upon Dr. de Vries; it must 
be said that the fact deprives his study of critical value. It is 
difficult to feel more enthusiasm for his elaborate historical apparatus. 
The literature upon Vermeer is largely repetitive ; this book is no 
exception and it may perhaps save a student some weary hours. 
But at each turn the essential issue is evaded, the crucial fact is 
missing. When a painter has made use of iconographic tradition 
or subject matter in general currency it is plainly of interest to 
enquire in what forms they may have come to his notice ; writers 
upon Vermeer habitually prefer to speculate upon remote and 
semi-mythical connections. In discussions of the early works the 
clear indications that Vermeer’s exotic motifs were equally well 
known to his associates never emerge. We are never allowed to 
suppose that Vermeer’s origins may be sought in the likeliest place, 
in his relations with his contemporaries in the genre school. Dr. 
de Vries dismisses the relevance of Nicolaes Maes out of hand; 
his treatment of sources is marked by a cautious vagueness, a mis- 
placed charity which was common among the critics of fiity years 
ago. The book concludes with a catalogue. The reader should be 
warned that the weight of probability is against the dates assigned 
to the Diana, the View of Delft, the Maidservant and the Beit Letter. 
The notes on the history of the individual pictures appear to be 
serviceable in the main ; of the two that the present writer has been 
able to check one is in disorder and the other deficient in a material 
particular. It occurs to one closing the book, that the clearest 
reflection of the critical failings that mark it is the fact that it has 
reappeared at all. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


“It is almost impossible to 


Rival Ideals 


Gandhi and Stalin. By Louis Fischer. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Louis FISCHER is a better journalist and narrative historian 
than philosopher. His monumental work, The Soviets in World 
Affairs, was the first exhaustive study of the early phase of Soviet 
foreign policy, and is still a useful book of reference. Since then he 
has travelled far and wide, and, like many others, fell in India 
under the personal spell of Gandhi. But the contrast between 
Gandhi and Stalin as living influences and examples (the book was 
written before Gandhi's death) is too obvious to require extensive 
enlargement. No one will quarrel with the author’s sympathy and 
respect for the Indian leader. It is easy to agree that Gandhi and 
Stalin “exemplify the antithesis between dictatorship and demo- 
cracy.” But are these two extremes the only alternatives in the 
world ? 

Democracy is Mr. Fischer’s watchword, but he leaves us in un- 
certainty as to what he means by it. He asks: “ How do you fight 
for democracy in peace time?” and supplies the simple answer: 
“ By being democratic.” Yet he writes: “For no sufficient reason 
the Greek King was allowed to return to Greece.” But whether we 
approve the decision or not, the Greek King was restored by the free 
vote of his people. If this was not sufficient reason, what is Mr. 
Fischer’s definition of democracy. 

The author is on firmer ground when analysing Russian foreign 
policy, on which he is an acknowledged expert. The immorality of 
Soviet diplomacy comes in for scathing exposure. It was this 
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essential falsity of the Soviet régime which wrought Mr. Fischer’s 
conversion from Communism in the long years he spent in Russia. 
It is now generally recognised that the Kremlin desires neither war 
nor peace with the West, but chaos and disorder in all countries 
not under its control. It believes the inherent contradictions of 
non-Soviet administrations must wreak their ruin. Moscow’s task 
is by every means to promote this, and Stalin’s “ greatest inspira- 
tion is the folly of his opponents who fail to understand him.” 

Mr. Fischer finds that “the key to Soviet expansion is a single 
word: vacuum.” Stalin has everywhare stepped into “ power 
vacuums ” created by the defeat of Germany and Japan, and in the 
same way local Communists throughout the world step in “to fill 
the political and psychological vacuum created by a diminished 
faith in democracy.” India and Malay are obvious instances of 
the danger of this process. But in this connection it is not clear 
how the author can applaud (as he does) the contractive trend of 
British imperialism which tends to create precisely such power 
vacuums. The key to peace, he writes, lies in blocking further 
Soviet expansion by filling in the vacuums ; Russia will not advance 
territorially if she is confronted with power instead of a power 
vacuum. Very true. But this desirable result can hardly be 
achieved by liquidating our influence in the jeopardised regions. 
The author urges the democracies to “ turn the searchlight inward.” 
But many of his own ideas require illumination. 

Louis Fischer has prudent counsel for the leaders of his home- 
land. He discerns that several European non-Communist countries 
are worried lest conservative and capitalist America shall administer 
aid only on condition that the recipients conform to American 
economic and social ideas, and he warns American Statesmen 
against such insistence. Anyone who has lived in America knows 
this danger. And yet, on a larger view, the fundamentally changed 
attitude of America to Europe, which but a few years ago appeared 
incredible, augurs favourably that American public opinion will 
adjust itself under pressure of emergency to European suscepti- 
bilities. Mr. Fischer is to be thanked for stressing the need for 
this to his own people. PauL DUvuKEs. 


re" : 
The Bacchae: A New Interpretation 
Euripides and Dionysus: An Interpretation of the Bacchae. By 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
Tue Bacchae stands out among Greek plays as a perennial subject 
of re-interpretation. In this respect (but no other) it is the Hamlet 
of Attic drama. The most notorious version of its inner significance 
is that of the late A. W. Verrall which Mr. Winnington-Ingram 
entirely repudiates. His own version is so painstakingly restrained 
by comparison that it may seem unadventurous (which it is not) ; 
and it rests not only on the writer’s own thoroughness, but 
also on the solid scholarship of the Regius Professor of Greek 
at Oxford. Being set out in the form of a running commentary on 
the play, the analysis is slow in coming to the point and often makes 
difficult reading. The essential clue, which is that Dionysus’ victim 
is not so much his diametrical antagonist and antithesis as his sub- 
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consciously inhibited partisan and rival, might well have been stated 
more emphatically at the beginning. After all, it is the playwright’ 
privilege, rather than the commentator’s, to let the significance of 
the characters and their relationship emerge gradually in the un- 
folding of the plot. 

Whether Mr. Winnington-Ingram’s interpretation, or Verrall’; 
or anyone else’s, is right or wrong in any absolute sense, is an 
academic point of no decisive importance, just as the same is true 
of Hamlet. What is important is that every generation needs a 
fresh interpretation of works so rich in significance. It is natural 
that this generation’s version should be phrased in terms of the 
psychology of the sub-conscious ; but that does not mean that the 
next generation’s will also be, nor that the last generation’s was 
wrong not to be so. Every interpretation is right for the interpreter 
and anyone he can convince ; every interpretation is a contribution, 
and none is final. Euripides and Shakespeare would rejoice that 
so many people can see so many different potentialities in their 
works, which perhaps they never explicitly saw themselves. For that 
reason the most perceptive of Mr. Winnington-Ingram’s comments 
(though he does not fully exploit it) is to “ make the reasonable sup- 
position that Euripides wrote a play which could carry effect at 
different levels of approach.” C. M. Woopuouse. 


A Garden of Wisdom 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia: Vol. 1. 
University Press. 30s.) 


Mankind, (Oxford 


It is three centuries all but ten years since Comenius published his 
Orbis Pictus (hoc est Omnium fundamentalium in Mundo rerum et 
in vita acttonum), a picture-book for the better teaching of many 
things and for the relief of tedium in the classroom. His very human 
heart had noted that little children “ delight in pictures and feed their 
eyes upon them greedily. If we can free the gardens of wisdom from 
their terrors, our labour will have been well employed.” This first 
of all picture-books, through whose quaint pages countless children 
of the pre-photographic age have learnt their letters and much else 
beside, is the parent of the illustrated school manual of today. It is 
also in a less obvious way the first children’s encylopaedia, and had 
a similar sort of success to Arthur Mee’s great enterprise of that 
name. We all know now that children like pictures and that all 
children and some adults like to know about the world they live in 
The Orbts Pictus had a clear pedagogic method behind it ; it was a 
teaching instrument. Modern children’s encyclopaedias usually 
depend on the “ dipping ” method and are particularly popular with 
young people to whom sustained reading is uncongenial. Hence, 
valuable as they are, they have obvious weaknesses as instruments 
of ordered instruction, even if they provide a valuable form of 
amusement. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this most beautiful pro- 
duction of the Oxford University Press is the ease with which it 
satisfies both educational needs, either for the same child or in 
different types of children. One-third of this volume consists of 
vivid illustration and constitutes a picture-book about the activities 
of mankind that will arrest the most casual turner of pages. The 
remainder is a carefully selected rather than exhaustive series. of 
articles on the sort of thing every sensible boy or girl wants to know 
about his fellow human beings. From Ghosts, Giants and Goblins, 
to Chaldeans, Brahmins, British Israelites, Midas, Maoris, Micro- 
nesions, Philosophy, Phoenix, Pope, Rationalism, Uzbeks, Slovenes, 
Yakuts and Zulus—t is all there. As far as I can judge from reading 
many samples the articles have achieved a simplicity of style that 
never condescends to the young and never offends the adult. They 
also have a teaching quality of their own due to orderly arrangement 
of facts and ideas. This volume is not merely a human geography 
about the races of mankind ; it contains articles on man’s moral! and 
artistic achievement, his origins, his religions and folklore. Material 
found in school text-books is usually omitted: a great gain, for clearly 
such a work as this would fail in its object if it were not a source 
of new and unusual knowledge to be discovered by the curious. 

The encyclopaedia is planned to consist of twelve volumes, but 
unlike similar works each volume is a self-contained unit of related 
subjects alphabetically complete in itself. Succeeding volumes will 
treat the following aspects of knowledge: Natural History, The 
Universe, Communication, Great Lives, Farming and Fisheries, 
Industry and Commerce, Engineering, Recreation and Crafts, Law 
and Order, The Home, The Arts. An effective cross-reference 
system enables a quite inexperienced student to find his way wider 
and deeper into any topic which may have aroused his curiosity 
For example, a student of sixteen who wents to know about the great 
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religions of the world, as many of this age do, once having begun, 
say, with Christianity, will be guided through a series of articles that 
will give him an elementary but stimulating start in the subject. I 
have noted, too, the fairness and delicacy with which controversial 
matters have been treated. 

Who is going to read the Junior Encyclopaedia ? I should say 
everyone who does not regard himself as a superior person. Parts 
of it will be stiff going for people under sixteen ; nevertheless it is 
written for young people, but I fear that, like model railways and 
aeroplanes, it will get into the hands of parents who won’t give 
their children a chance. I suggest, therefore, that the Ministry of 
Education, having failed to provide schools and teachers in sufficient 
numbers for the children of this land, might invest immediately in 
a literary substitute and provide every institution patronised by 
boys and girls of thirteen to eighteen with at least one full set of 
this encyclopaedia—forbidding access to it to all parents, teachers 
and directors cf education. Maybe this wou!'d help to free “the 
gardens of wisdom” (which is a name Comenius strangely gives to 
schools) from some of their “ terrors.” E. B. CASTLE. 


Nigerian Society 

Ibo Village Affairs. By M. M. Green. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 
THe village of Umueke is placed in a densely populated area ot 
Southern Nigeria relatively free of European influence. Here the 
author chose to come, a few years before the war, to do the study 
upon which this book is based. The Aba riots of 1929, the “ won en’s 
war,” had produced a demand for more anthropological work upon 
the Ibo ; it was also felt that such a study might enable the authori- 
ties, committed to a policy of indirect rule, to determine who were 
the Ibo’s “natural rulers.” I doubt whether Dr. Green’s work has 
been of much direct assistance to them in this quest, for she has 
demonstrated only that the Ibo have no “ natural rulers”; but her 
analysis of the politics of Umueke is of interest not only to colonial 
administrators. 

We are accustomed to find that political power is not the same 
thing in primitive communities as it is in Civilised countries. 
Decisions seldom rest with the titular head, even when his réle is 
more than a purely ritual one, for a ruler unsupported by a pro- 
fessional hierarchy has no means to contravene public opinior 
Moreover, among the Ibo, there is not even a formal investi 
of authority. Heads of kin hold office and perform the acts required 
of them, and a strict order of precedence is maintained on all 
occasions, yet no man is entitled on account of his position either 
to respect or to a hearing in the discussion. We see the senior 
man of Umueke jeered at for his inability to announce the judge- 
ment of the elders correctly. He was all right, they cried, at coming 
forward to take first share when there was anything going, but look 
at him now! A man gains only the respect which his qualities can 
command, and he is the leader who can persuade the others to 
follow. The conflicts of personalities develop against a background 
of opposed segments of the community, and Dr. Green defines the 
forces which hold the village together and those which regulate its 
relations with other villages. We are shown the importance of magic 
in enforcing meral standards, not through the lethal ordeal found 
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in many primitive societies, but in the swearing of an oath whose 
violation, it is believed, brings certain death within a year. Where 
a man’s guilt is suspected, he may be invited to swear to his 
innocence. In another instance the men of the village assembled 
to swear upon their ancestral symbols that during the coming year 
they would practise no black magic and do evil to no man. An 
epidemic of influenza a few months later seemed to indicate that 
they had set their moral target too high, and the collective oath was 
not repeated the following year. The diviner, the caste of sacred 
slaves, and that recent development, the “ meeting,” an institution 
which incorporates the functions of social club and savings scheme, 
are all described with great insight; but I am inclined to wonder 
whether Dr. Green has revealed the full importance of the lineage 
factor in the social structure of the Ibo. It is significant that she 
avoids the term “ lineage,” which is used by a number of anthropo- 
logists to denote that system of political grouping according to an 
accepted genealogy which is found in many parts of West Africa, 

Dr. Green writes with a vividness which anthropological works 
so frequently lack, and she depicts her characters so that we can 
feel that we know them, too—their boasting and their dramatic 
tempers, their Erewhonian evaluation of sickness and moral short- 
comings, their love of litigation and their lewd songs. It is a pity 
that there are no photographs. Jucian Pitt-Rivers. > 


Theatrical Yesterdays 

The English Theatre, By J.C. Trewin. (Paul Elek. 6s.) 

Mr. TREWIN is one of our most engaging dramatic critics, and in 
this book he has accomplished a miracle of useful compression. He 
manages tO say some new things about classical drama before passing 
to a sketch of the theatre during this century. In 106 pages he 
reminds his readers of every play which has given’ birth to what 
Hardy called “ that swift sympathy which quicks the world,” and in 
an index supplies a dramatic reference book of no small value. He 
absorbs familiar language into his own, and makes his meaning 
crystal clear. One knows exactly what he means by “ rough roister 
doistéer farces.” How could Mr. Coward’s dialogue be better described 
than the tapping out of a witty Morse ? ‘here is shrewd insight 
in his warning that when Private Lives is badly played “its witty 
sallies dwindle to pat-ball in the paddock,” and that with good pro- 
duction Mr. Coward’s plays “ spring to a sharp, impudent life.” His 


writing is witty, wise and starred with metaphor which rings the 





bell of happy association. Well-selected photographs reinforce the 
text. 

If its judgements were not provocative the book would be less 
effectiv At one moment there is rejoicing that Pinero (“ architect, 


master-builder and eminent Edwardian”) should be held up as an 
example to “the helter-skelter school”; at the next mortification 
that less than justice is done to the inherently dramatic qualities of 
Hassan. One is angry that the achievement of the poets in the 
theatre of the thirties is underestimated, only to be mollified by the 
brilliantly selected quotations from Sean O’Casey and the correct 
assessment of Thornton Wilder. It was wise to recall Harold 
Chapin’s promise, the nobility of Abraham Lincoln, and the quality 
of Clemence Dane’s work. Theatrical memory is fickle, and the heart 
is warmed by having John Gielgud described as “an actor able to 
express the Shakespearian music as no one has done since Forbes- 
Robertson. . . . He can ride the flashing stream of speech and drive 
at the heart lyric of tragedy.” 

Mr. Trewin is perhaps excessively optimistic. He bounds with 
faith and goodwill. “ Everywhere the theatre is rising. Now is the 
dramatists’ golden time.” Surely there is a good deal of silver, and 
more to lead, in the West End ? Joun GARRETT. 


Fiction 

Master Mariner. By Leo Walmsley. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

The Cross Purposes. By Antoon Coolen. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Halcyon, By Pierre Herbart. (John Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 

A Candle for St. Jude. By Rumer Godden. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Leo WALMSLEY’S narrative manner is like a grandfather clock 
It takes a long time to gather itself up, and, when it does strike, the 
note is clear and warm and innocent. Master Mariner is the story of 
Tom Bransby. After being blown up by a mine in the war of 1914-18, 
and seeing his father and his younger brother die, Tom developed an 
obsession highly dangerous to a ship’s captain: “Ram the so-and-sos.” 
Liguor was, he thought, one way of keeping it under control ; but 
when, arriving on the bridge one night, he saw a ship close ahead, 
the obsession took charge, and, instead of avoiding, he rammed it 
This action was ascribed to an error, and the error to drink; but, 
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whatever the cause, it clearly unfitted him to remain a ship’s master. 
Ashore, he continued diinking, until the night he struck his patient 
wife and fell into delirium tremens. From this illness he emerged 
a changed man. He had seen the Light—and proceeded thereafter 
to make life a misery for everyone about him. He interfered with 
his daughter’s ambitions, with her innocent romance ; and goodness 
knows what he would have done but for what happens at the 
bock’s end. 

This story Mr. Walmsley releases to us, in his grandfather-clock 
manner, slow, sure, benign, with music when the clock chimes, and 
featureless tick-tock stretches in between. Pages of conversation 
between the worthies in the village pub, during which they reminisce 
about matters familiar to them, give the reader the uncomfortable 
feeling of a stranger intruding on a circle who are talking at him. 
Then he is rewarded by a grand account of a rescue, and led to a 
description of Tom fishing while the tide rises over his boots and 
washes away his bait, which is a first-rate piece of writing. All the 
business of the elders, the Minister, the free-thinking blacksmith. 
Captain Fosdyck, the mending of the stove in the chapel, and so 
ferth, is handled with masterly sureness. When he comes to the 
young people, to the performances staged by the Minister’s wife, 
and to the romance of Edwin and Jane, Mr. Walmsley carries artless- 
ness so far rhat the book’s mental age recedes almost into the nursery. 
His tempo becomes even slower than the clock’s tick. The chapter 
in which Edwin meets Jane on the shore, and gives her an elementary 
lesson in marine biology, begihs with ten solid pages which add hardly 
anything to his portrait, and nothing to the dialogue in which he 
presently reveals himself. The artlessness is attractive, but odd in an 
otherwise mature writer. If Mr. Walmsley can bring this part of his 
work to the level of the rest, he will be a novelist indeed. 

The Cross Purposes is the first work I have read by the Dutch 
novelist Antoon Coolen. Like Master Mariner, it is centred round a 
village pub. Its manner, too, is leisurely, but every page is wise, adult 
and surprising. Quietly it builds up a picture of the lives of the little 
group who meet to drink each evening ; the notary, the postman, the 
municipal clerk, the house painter, the carter, the old brewer. Small 
touches reveal their characters and their perplexities. “I have just 
thought of something very sad,” exclaims the notary. “ 


lease leave 
me alone.” 

Che postman who put on unsuitable garments when he had had a 
row with his wife, and carried about him at least three means of 
killing hinaself: Anna, who married into that terrible family the 
Deysselbloems: Thijs Rooyakkers, whe began by staring at children 
as they played on a swing in a park: Ledewijk’s wife, with their 
Mongol child, and the son who was another man’s: slowly the circle 
widens, until we know all about these people and those with whom 
their lives are intertwined. Mr. Coolen has a gift of quiet and 
revealing phrase: — 

“There was a bitter expression in her eyes, as if she were steeped 
n misery but could bear it alone. 

As for his temperament, the following paragraph will give you 
something of its quality. 

“You ought not to love people because they are good and beautiful, 
but because you are their witness and their partner. And our earthly 
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life is not perfect, but it is our earthly life 
fruit, we cannot be sufficiently humble in our thought about this 
amazing earthly life. It does not depend altogether on fate. fate 
is part of it, like the sterms of the country. Therefore it js sensible 
to stand fast, with folded hands and to say with determination: 
So be it.” . 

In the centre of a tropical cyclone there is, we are told, an area of 
calm, wherein fly all manner of coloured birds and butterflies, 
beautiful things ringed about with violence and terror. This js the 
effect produced on me by Halcyon, a short, elusive, evocative story, 
perfectly translated from the French by Agnes MacKay. On an 
island stand the burnt-out remains of a reformatory for boys. Once 
there was a revolt and the boys, whose clothes were taken from them 
each night, set the place on fire and escaped. Later, a party of 
sportsmen came and shot down some of the naked runaways. The 
rest surrendered. Two other boys, themselves runaways, come to 
the island. An old gaoler, senile, guilty, still lives there. He takes 
one of the boys for Marceau, whose grave is marked “ Rebel.” 
What else happens I am not sure, for the air is bright with ghosts 
and meanings and emotions flit across the page like the birds and 
butterflies at the heart of the cyclone. Can an emotion be the centre 
of a book, rather than the characters who feel it 2? Halcyon is original 
and disturbing, but I have a reservation about the way it is told. 
Those excellent comedians, Messrs. Nervo and Knox, once coined 
the word “fandandicated.” Halcyon, to me, shade 
fandandicated. 

From Nervo and Knox one passes naturally to the ballet which 
they so skilfully guy. Miss Gedden turns her subtle talents to the 
school of ballet kept by the ageing and undaunted Madame Holbein 
The action of the book, which is restricted to twenty-four hours, 
centres round this admirably realised figure, and concerns her annual 
gala show, at which all kinds of things miscarry. A Candle for St 
Jude is charming, delicate, mannered and, for the author of Black 
Narcissus and The River, a minor work. Even so, her minor work 
than many another writer’s major work. 
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Athens and the Greek Miracle. By C. P. Rodocanachi. (Routledge 


and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS is a courageous and imaginative attempt to do two things for 
Greece which professional students are inclined to neglect. One is 
to trace the roots of the Attic contribution to European culture, not 
through the hackneyed evidence of philology, history and archaeology, 
but through the study of Greek temperament, personality and 
environment. The second is to evoke a synthesis of what has 
remained intrinsically essential to the Greek idea throughout its 
world-wide history of more than twenty-five centuries. The two 
purposes are interwoven in a series of simply chosen and richly 
explored symbols which range from the Zeus of Artemision to the 
Athenian donkey. Mr. Rodocanachi’s mind brims over with food 
for thought—some of it perhaps heady liquor rather than food. The 
book might be difficult to recommend to young students, both for 
that reason and because they would run the risk of imbibing some 
error in the feast of reason. Mr. Rodocanachi is admirably qualified 
in all but scholarship for the task he has set himself, being a Greek, 
a European and a Westerner in all the senses in which those terms 
both overlap and diverge. His book is enormously to be preferred 
to those of so many writers who are qualified for the task only by 
scholarship, without a spark of the artist’s imagination, It should be 
read with thoughtful caution, not with reckless abandon to the 
seductions of its style and wit ; but it should certainly be read. 

Troubles of Children and Parents, (Methuen. 

8s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the republication of a series of questions about children sent 
in to The Nursery World, with Dr. Isaacs’s answers to them. They 
necessarily make desultory reading, but Dr. Isaacs has grouped them 
under themes—Fealousy, Destructiveness, Relationship with Parents, 
and so on. The method of taking individual cases means that a good 
deal of reading must be done before the principles emerge ; but each 
of these cases is a typical if small family drama and there will be 
practical help for most parents in some part or other of Dr. Isaacs’s 
advice. The principles that emerge are that a child should be treated 
with the same fairness, tolerance and politeness as are accorded tc 
adults ; that force and punishment should be avoided, and that allow- 
ance shouJd be made for the child’s difficulties, especially his strong 
feelings untempered by knowledge or experience. Since growing up 


By Susan Isaacs. 
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is so fuil of stress anyhow, 


“ 


every possible care should be taken to 


make the situation easy for the child.” Dr. Isaacs has years of 
experience behind her ; she has seen that her advice “ works.” This 
within its limits is a wise and excellent book. 

The Navy of Britain. By Michael Lewis. (Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


It is difficult to write a dull book about Britain’s achievements at 


sea. In spite of the gravest mistakes and misdemeanours, it 1S 
essentially a “success story,” rcbust, colourful, packed with action 
and excitement. Can an author go wrong? Mr. Lewis (Professor 


of History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich) has certainly not 
done so, although he has eschewed the easy course of merely retelling 
the old, old stories. He prefers a different approach ; excludes 
deliberately the political and strategic aspects of sea-power ; takes 
for granted Britain’s need of a naval force ; and is concerned only 
to show how that need was met. Treating the Navy as an institution 
composed of ships, officers, men and an administering authority, he 
records separately the development of each from early days to the 
present. What, at various times, did Britain possess in the way Of 
ships, men and management, and how did she come to possess 
them, are the questions he asks and answers? Finally, he describes 
how fleet actions were fought and the influence of weapons upon 
tactics. The ground to be covered is vast, but Mr. Lewis has boldly 
seized its main features and marshalled them into a reasoned and 
satisfactory account within the limits of a single stout and well- 
illustrated volume. 

How Long the Night. By Lina Haag. Translated by E. W. Dickes 
anJd Arnold Bender. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


“We are told,” the dust-jacket admits frankly, “ that ‘ nobody wants 


to read” a book of this type in 1948.” “A_ book of this 
type” is an atrocity story of prisons and concentration camps 
under the Third Reich. Frau Haag is the wife of a Com- 
munist member of the Diet who spends seven years, with 
torture, in concentration camps; and she herself is imprisoned 
for three years. The book is written in the highly artificial 
form of a letter to her husband, so that she is constantly telling 
him things he knows already. Also it is (no doubt justifiably) 


hysterical in tone ; and the translators have not spared the abuse. 
Frau Haag stresses the sheeplike response to Nazism of the German 
people ; their indiflerence to what was going on in the camps ; the 
fear and utter confusion of the law when one organisation was 
intriguing against another and one man against another. She again 
makes it clear how the new “ bosses ” were just the little men, the 
ordinary lower middle-class, who were drunk with their power. She 
has an interview with Himmler and sees him “a_ respectable 
schoolmaster . . . a little stupid and unhealthy.” The book, with its 
pictures of physical degradation and its screaming bitterness is not 
pleasant reading, nor perhaps is it apposite today except as a reminder 
of the intolerable physical vacuum of Germany before and during the 
It is, however, an historical document in its way, adding more 


as 











war. 
evidence to the already familiar story of corruption, sadism and 
ibject misery. 
W 
aa” 
One of the major books in the 
literature of World War Il 
by 
, ‘ 
General Patton : 
“A wonderfully rich character. He should have been a field- 
marshal "—Manchester Guardian. “ That irascible genius ”’— 


“You must buy borrow this book ’—Ca 





Truth. or nde. 
*“ His prose has a terse native humour ”—Birwingham Post. 
“Racy, ruthless memoirs ”’—Sphere. “An outstandingly 
important book ’—R l “Valuable to future weuld-be 
commanders "—Swiday 7 

Iilustrated with maps 425 pages. Just out 18 - 


W. H. ALLEN 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

For what it is worth, Sir Stafford Cripps’s lesson in elementary 
economics to the Trade Union Congress will be welcomed by 
investors. It is all to the good that the cold facts about profits-wages 
relationship should be stated with precision by the member of the 
Government who is directly responsible for production and internal 
economic stability, and one can only hope that the moral has sunk 
in. One implication which, perhaps, one could scarcely expect 
Sir Stafford to underline at this stage is that taxation of profits has 
already reached a level beyond which any further increase must bring 
more harm than good. If policy in this field were guided by purely 
economic considerations I should expect some concessions to 
industry in the next budget. Even allowing for politics I shall be 
surprised if the Profits Tax is raised. 

Movements in the stock markets during the past week have 
followed a somewhat curious pattern. In the absence of any definite 
lead from the deliberations of the Trades Union Congress, would-be 
investors in industrials have been content, for the most part, to 
continue in their policy of masterly inactivity. My view ot this 
section of the market remains unchanged. If there should be any 
real improvement in the Berlin situation the technical position would 
itselt produce a fairly sharp rally, but that is something quite different 
from a broad and sustained upward movement. The industrial 
prospect, as I see it, is not good enough to provide a basis for real 
investment confidence. The surprising development of the past week 
has been the resumption of speculative buying of South African 
gold shares. In part, one must attribute the support for Orange Free 
State issues to litthe more than the desire of operators, both in 
Johannesburg and London, to snatch a turn in dull markets, but 
there has been a rather more solid basis for the buying of the shares 
of the producing mines. © There is evidence in the August re‘urns 
of at least the beginning of a reversal of the rising trend of costs 
which has hit the mines so badly during the past two years. 


COLLIERY BREAK-UP ESTIMATE 


It is not surprising that, so far as industrial shares are concerned, 
more attention is being given to the liquidation groups, and especially 
to colliery shares, with promising break-up prospects. A case in 
point is Doncaster Amalgamated, whose {£1 Ordinary units are now 
quoted around 25s. Although, in common with other collieries, this 
company has a long wait in front of it before compensation is received 
from the Government, the directors have made a siart in their 
repayment of capital plans by paying back 6s. 8d. in the £ to both 
Preference and Ordinary stockholders. At the same time they have 
announced that after this operation has been carried through, the 
remaining Preference capital will be covered, on a conservative esti- 
mate of the net assets, at least six times. That implies that a value 
of at least £7,2c0,000 is being put on the remaining net assets. If 
one allows for the repayment of the § per cent. Preference shares 
at 25s. each, which should do ample justice to Preference claims in 
a liquidation, the break-up value of the £1 Ordinary units works 
out at Repayment of the Preference shares at par would give 
a break-up value to the Ordinaries of over 30s. There would seem, 
therefore, to be firm grounds for believing that a purchase of the 
Ordinaries around the current level of 25s. will give a worth-while 
capital profit. As for income vield, the return on the current 7; per 
cent. dividend rate, which should be maintainable during the period 
before compensation is received, is 6 per cent. 


28s. 


CHEAP POTTERY SHARES 
Investors seeking a high-yielding share with good earnings 
prospects might do worse than consider the merits of the Ios. 


Ordinaries of Thomas Poole and Gladstone China, now standing at 


14s. 6d. This company is playing its full part in the export drive 
and can also look forward, at some future date, to meeting the large 
unsatisfied demand for its products in the home market. In the 


prospectus issued in July the directors forecast a dividend for the 
current year of not less than Io per cent., hinting that a higher rate 
might be paid if justified by earnings. I understand that profits are 


running ahead of estimates, but if no more than Io per cent. 15 
forthcoming the shares would be yielding practically 7 per cent. 
In reasonably good market conditions there should be scope tof 


these shares to improve in price, 


Lio 
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ment Sup 
ecesst 
pas 
} d 
qua 
profe 
ft ¢ he 
LIBRARIAN 
Aidate 0 
be ) 
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Fo PINBuR RGH. 12.—Sr: Georct ScHool 
4 FOR IRI (INCORPORATED) Ws 
Ja 1949. a HovseMISIRI 
hool boarding-house some teachin ie 
ye Salary accordir to qualification 
perience Apply immediately with 
testimonials to the HEADMISTRE 
ORTHERN IRELAND HOS! -ITAI 
4 AUTHORITY Down MENT Hospital 
, FEMALE P {1ATRIC 
KER 4 tior are vited 
of ful.-time FEMALE - 
Worker for above 
QUALIFICATIONS Applicants mus 
the Mental Health Cert 
the Londo School of Econon 
Political Science (University of Lor 
any other certificate or diploma 
by the Association of Psychiatri 
Workers REMUNERATION The 
salary attached to the post is 
annum. rising by eight annual 
of £ to a maximum of 
annum (non-resident), inclusive 
Bonus. In addi tion, a motor-car al.owance 
will be paid in accordance with the scale 
adopted by the Northern Ireland Hospitals 
Authority he point of entry isto the 
scale will be determined according to pre- 
vious experience Tne successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examina- 
tion and become a contributor under the 
Health Services Superannuation Scheme 
The appointment subject to ose month's 
notice on either side Preference pi be 
given to qualified candidates whe rved 
with H.M Forces, provided the "Com- 
mittee of Management is satisfied tha 
Such candidates can or within a reasonable 
time will be able to discharge the duties 
of the post effici ently Canvassing. either 
directly or nalirectly, will disqualify 
Applications ‘stating age and experience 
and accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be 
delivered to the gned not later than 
September 0th 1948 RESIDENT MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDEN1 Down Mental Hospita 
Doway 
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LECTURES on Rvupo_r SrTriner's 
rk Social Reconstr ietion at_ 105 
ell St... W.C.1, at 7.15 p.m. Fir 
‘mber 17th, Econom) € or 
September 2ist, Prices 
THEATRES 
tem IDGE THEATRE (Ten GO5E 
Mx to F 7.30 Thu 0 s 
0 & 8.0 Trouble in the House.” 
| ONDON World t me € 
4 da with theatre tou etc i 
Le ( MEE ot New Bon 
London A 
las ND HEATRE 9 LTD 
‘ pla Prosy 
I D ‘ I 4) 
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ARY F 
w th prepa atic rf } Sd 
salary of <L£€ p.w —_ y in hand 
Be 188k 
ESIDENT GOVERNESS equired at 
Re Jar term, with or witl t 
ex el General subje b-11 Bo 
197 D. 
} EQUIRED bv ar ul Comr tee 
(otce ne a JUNIOR 
SHORTHAND according te 
Gualificatic age. qualific 
tior nd ¢ to Be 891 
STRIVING young writer, interested 
literary research, would like to under- 
uke aloguing of private library or other 
literary commission OLIVER WALDREN, 4515 
Parkhill Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 
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ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 





























De U BLE Room ed 
able ladic Green 
1 South Godstor 
Be xX 1961 
hed el{-conts FLA 
il 'P? xim R.C. « L200 
ome service CH H.W 
dene: t dry soil essentiz B 
P4® is French lady will take one pa 
i est winter months Central 
ituation. Moderate terms. Box 186b 
PARK LANE.—Superior accom. available, 
well appointed house GRO l 
QICOTS girl. singing student tly re- 
s quires accommodation ce London 
ise of piano Own cooking f neces- 
Box 192b 
Unfurnished rooms i pretty 
§ between Forest Row and East 
Grinstead (bus passes) may be avaiable 
shortly Suit professional lady or ery 
quiet couple interested in corer No 
chi.dren. Main water Electric kitchen.— 
Box 185b 
T° ness Man: two unfurn. rooms 
with board. Pleasant situation, mod 
house._-Ricuarbs, Threecornered Stanley, 
Amersham 
\ TANTED immedi ately aterer taking 
Cordon Bleu Cours urnished Bed- 
Sitting Room with use hen and bath- 
room. preferably in Cen London area, 
in. return for some cooking and/or domestic 
assistance, sitting in, et Fond children, 
animals Drive car.— Be 194b 
W 1, S.W.1, S.W.3, W.C.2.--S.c. sunny 
eFurnished Flat for two wanted for 
6-12 month Moderate ent Would 
exchange small house Oxtord Tel.: 
Oxtord 47013 
CONCERTS 
I ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
ROYAI ALBERT HALL 
Nightly at 7.30 eptember 18. 





Sunday cepted 
B.B ¢ SY MPHON 4 ORCHI STRA 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
onducto: 
Sir M In reer Basil Cameron 
anford Rot ol 
3s. 6d. t a Re Hal d Agent 
4 ‘ ‘ Hi al on) 
000 | On . NADE (w ating for 440) 
2 ghtl at dk only 




















I 6 dl 
Adi iree 
| EFEVRE GA 4, New one 
4 t Ww /ERN BRITISH 
( D s. 10-1 
P4 f N i I Davie 
f a | Gordor 
aan. I ! 
pi I 4 Hl AR 
I ri Gr Br 4 st 
Jame S.W t mibe 4th to 
oO M I 10-t 
I BN on tree 
;ALLERY Samuel Court a 
Ex! 1 until 12th t 
HOLIDAYS 
for peace holidays Georgian 
I slorio parkland Excelient 
bedt om (h 
10 
Hort 
dd 
iy 











YEP HOLIDAYS — ATHOLL 
S) PaLac OTE Pitlochry Perthshire 
Terms from 27s. per d after September 
llth include Gor TENNIS DANCING 
Telephone Pitloch 6 
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ISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Moder 
the 


SPECI 





4 Melropoultan 
lostat Course is the most efficient 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 
Matric.; School Cert.; University 
Entrance, B. Com., B.Se. Econ. 

and other external London 
es, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition tor Prelim, 
Exams. aud for the professional exams, 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship. Law, 
Sales Management, etc.. and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


More than 
15,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours. 

Guarantee ot Coaching until Success- 
ful. Text-book lending library. Mode- 
rate fees, payable by instalments. 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested. to the 
Secretary fy 4) 


wl tite) Te) Wi FV) Mele) RE te); 


ST ALBANS 


Victoria Si, 


tC oliegte 








London bw .A 


BU. Guren 





or call 
woanda ie 
per cent 


sy 
O/O °/, FREE OF TAX 


24% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 

£100! —a safe, remunerative and 

easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 


Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 
WASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





Founded /851 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
ROMA EO, ee 





University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founder: 
Ww. BricGs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc 


Principal: Ceci. BricGs, M.A., M.C, 


Courses of 
Study 


Founded 1887, U.C.C., with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, conducts Courses of Study 
for London University exams. (Matriculation, 
Special University Entrance, Intermediate 
and Degree: M.A. and various Diplomas and 
Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other 
School Certificates, Pre-Medical, Civil 
Service, Engineering, Foreign Languages, etc. 
The College is an Educational Trust, not con- 
ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. 


* PROSPECTUS 
may be had post free from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
IER EEE, FALE OLDE, 
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SS HOLIDAYS 
sive arrangements FPrance—10 days | a 
from 217 19s. 64 Switzertano—l0 days ry o 
from £19 l6s. 0 (Swiss currency avatl- R mime di d 
able). These are very special omers ay co n 4 
| bookings essential. Winter Sports enquiries = Ashle 
invited.—Henrer Attan & Sons (TRAVEL) ae 
Ltp., 25, Cockspur Street London, 8.W.1. ey ourtenay 
Tel.: WHItehall 5387-9 
- |} I am a4 part of all th y ad 
coe — ANTS at I bave met.” FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHUR 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c |} Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy {0% Jour HOLIDAYS or R LESIDENGR 
NOTSWOLD CLUB, Brocxuamerow Pane, || 4"mual “Let's Halt Awhile,” price 65., aT 7 3 Private 
TENHA M: icen nan- r w bl ly le 7 “ 18 "aS. oy 
COTE camteyimhlaamuneegt maa || ae now arailable at leading bpokiclleri, with H. 0, and’ Bot sprig Seu at 
™ panelle dir x “oc k " busiVal escribes so > cyTT? A i 
food ealtroms. ‘a ine — Cocktall $50 of the really good hotels of Great THE. LYNDHURSI COM- 
60 acres parkland — and Ireland, If your bookseller has 4 aon 1e 3847. Brig plage 
un mi 4 out apply to Ashley Courten GOOD “HOTEL = 
chi'dre ; i ae -—* Ny Fou 
cooker. tm a uicite ter tebher 8, St, James's Street, London, S.W.l. tt KESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL For air 
PDEVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmou th, g. |) °” O4. post free. ple: schtalls ng that 
A " htf yoms avail- r ‘ ; P tor 
able ‘tor ‘winter re - nee in tk excellent yg so h M9 fl lines. A 
t rooms Self-contained suites — i Su S re 2 1898. 
Lift all rs Faces Or i I 2 — way nsed 
- on, th ¢ rmi country in al 
ad i cours t golf Worcester, gover, east. § 6. WALES. CASWELL 
fied d ter nis cou ° riendly cocktail lounge br acres of Bat o . sea 
el.: sicence. Te “ ind 7 
EK ASTBOU JRNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL _ SESSSURO. ering. 
40On sea-front directly opposite plier. Right on the "for 
H tt and cold wate ring interior mat- ioe G sit Wee 
t res es and b oe hts rooms. Excel- Manager 4 t les 68057 
t cuisine >h 20 Trust Houses, Limited SGORNWALL. rur 
\ RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cam- " Many iper a” he 
G bridee.—Visitors received for periods of ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL wut this Corn 
one or two weeks pnw ae’ road a Glencoe and on the Kings hat they 
: ae ross-Fort William line. By 1 t 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT ~ : <0 ag ye Hotel 
serves good food and wine n quiet ace be with us in the of that 
and eit m mm .. Onen tor Highlands in time for a sec Drew (ate 
r iv gs ) y nt 1 
morning coffee, lunch and tea = gg) FS, a, spot f “d : 
ham Court Rd ry y x ener x Imon and Tr Fishing shing, Sal , autumn 
Staikin r i 4 and 
[X58 FOTEL ‘THURLESTONE SANDS king and’ Chmbing u and a all. Tere 
4 —Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING ‘ 
a + 7 MATLO 
the sea and adjoins golf links. Unvarying MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 75), CK, aiterbyshire. Spend me 
high standard comfort service and cuisine cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own Jliday t SMEDLEY’S BRI 
“ ° ‘ 2 R TAI 8 
Full licence. Trains met Tel.: 4 private bathroom “en suite.’ G.P.O aI EATEST HYDRO here the worries of 
MM UDoIroRD, | NEAR BARNSTAPLE, caeemans, Seite one Gees See present age and the vagaries of yur 
DEVON .—BROOMHILI At duc licensed sift Garage. Tel. 2589 can be forgotten in ideal surrou 
wint oa terms, enjoy "the amenities ot wa Nr. BRIXHAM, Sout ~ L n LUPTON R that rovide Rest Re “ ati ~s 
managed hotel with homely atmos phase ERE PTO screnson Tari f with pleasure Tel.: 
comfortable country house Billia HOTEL, CHURSTOS ERS for @ Matlock 17 : : 
Really good country fare "130 acres a : sea-cum-country holiday. 0 ntry House MINEHEAD. BEACH HOTEI 
groun ° zhirwe a atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the hotel close to se a an oe 
inds Tel Shirwell 62 gates sea bathing and fi Ba fort d al Not . ’ 
=m oni " . . ° a a € shir i or an pe al gs ice » 
EAR LAUNCESTON Cornwall, Old |[ dancing Billiards, Bridge Golf, Ridin ; er + 
4% Tree House Hotel. Lovers of sport and Details with pleasure Tel ' by coact N 300d centre for ex 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- - _ Trust ach. Manager I. Marsh 
ful country house where tennis, golf, free || CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY. ST MEWRUAY Teamited 
trout fishing, riding. rough shooting and LADES BAY HOTEL. So many peop . o UAY HEADLAND HOTEL AA 
lovely country walks are available. Lic read about this paradise isle that “| Star. Open all the year mild 
Trains met. Tel.: Launceston 347 advise Autumn eo pat monn - En) y t 3 any tin 
>on oe tact us at once e weather wise ‘tae ‘ere iS always somett 
E ORES os stanc¢ . : billiar« idg 1 ; ; 
“y . Remuritil ro} poy ye your Winter facing the Sout. h and th yg oe dan ‘ 18-hole golf 
Forest. and offers @ restful holiday to and freedom from many pe stocked ‘ ell = Pt food and well- 
anyone fond of the country. Really com- gee ang > half hours from ‘Lat don y te eet at ry T : a ail bar 
fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding oney RICHMOND Mi " cone 
~y > Ss ul S 
olf, near sea—Eas: Close Hore, Hinton, || SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- HOTEL just by the park Gates ant Ee 
hristchurch SULA. POLSUE MANOR, one mile from that famous view of the Thame Offers 
TEWQUAY GREAT WESTERN HOTEL sea in lovely surroundings, offers peace quiet and ymfortable residentia ser 
To restore health and energy at all comfort and good tood for an Autumn from 6 gns ae cosy access to City 4 
times of the year (1) Invigorating air, holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables. West End mond 3763 hes 
mild. climate and wonderful coast. | 2} — LANES, Nr. Truro Tel.: $1DMOUTH. ‘DEVON. “BELMONT HOTEL 
Ex. @le be aern mnfort s idl e n ( Sta r 
wine cellar. Same f anagement r -class lu tel 
eo el en eee E CROMER. THE REGENCY nd pying 
everything that m t ® se 
PORTLEOGE. i )TEL. FAIRY CROSS Se” oo ee : A... 
NEAR BIDEFORD, DEVON.—A quietly Homely atmosphere, good f d, sas es 
juxurious hotel in 58 acres, tt . hor She suet th , sed 
utsine and fine wines Bil eeidimenh oe ter 
Private beach. Golf 4 miles.  ¢ fort for = siden a aad a and H EL ~- 
winter residence; ideal for honeymoons. BVIEE? CHSUTES FOUT SASMEACS rds from the 
Reduc terms from September 18th. Tel R IE 
Horns Cross 262 Gnowseneuen. % AURSEX. Nr Tunbridge; RES DENCE 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— in Sussex Unde! ‘the pers mal direction of z and 
Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent Mrs. Eg nton Ad ams F ully equipped first- ) ynal 
food. own produc jood bus services class Hote Nearby Golf nd R om 
Brijge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 Cocktail a punge All~\ Ter 
Court ift Tel. 3 tI HOTEL 
‘TUDLEY PRIORY. HORTON-CUM- : | Pa a 
s STUDLEY, OXFORD. i6th-century DOWNDERRY, Torpoint, 8. Cornwall ~~. rent 
Guest House in lovely grounds and beauti- THE WIDE SEA HOTEL a ymfortable saa 
ful unspoilt countryside 7 miles from Ox- 20-roomed hotel in one of th met 
ford (convenient transport arranged) wel- corners of ¢ orn wall, within ea - 4 
comes guests for happy autumn holidays *lymouth t Smile. Te — 
; available for those seeking a Miss W Prop " ni 3 THURL ‘Ss. c rr 
See 1 winter’s home ik- your enqu STONE ESTONE. "8. DEVON _" 
00 ac Rough seaside country hotel. Over — 
Ample and del EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE fi a Oak int ane a m van 
n cL, the West.” 4 r wate 
ne tif . 
W: AYFARERS RESTAURANT. Care ’ 
CONTINENTALE and Snack Bar, 20 a } e you 
Granville Place, Orchard St. W1 MAYfair ‘regard 
5125. Between Mount Royal and Selfridges ant k ‘ gar 
Open 1i a.m. till 11 p.m_ Tables bookable A.A. Telephone 407! { more 
tor dinner Luncw and Dinner, 5 (No phone f e 
house charges). Renowned for our excellent FALMOUTH THE ROYAL 4 
cuisine and pastries from our own bakery HOTEL (formerly y Hote - 
Private parties catered for under the 4s 
JHEN YOU FEEL YOU NEED I Hotel. Pen t “— 
\ Bae tom test, tact aad BOLI. Sherborne) Overlooking F ' 
worrte . wes r two at + Food and every ) 
the | on - of Br t enowned for 
I ks. Su x Her 
at the wilt Ss } beau u ) i 4 
Down Le ; m_ main P I G n o 
Londot B... FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. |! y-! 1 20331 (3 
tionally — a” ioe Sou ° fu fer erra : Nr. VENTNOR S LAWRED 
_~" n . iDt A » sea 2 { : ind i HO Possibly 
is Ha a Ww i ‘ a ts i Brita 1 
T G B " ts i iro so and v 
' wwe le $ irts liards j ) and rer 
‘ licina at! a lable a I t A y sid 
I Bh " Ww p k 21 M MT W <a \ 
LY COLACOMBE BAY HOTE VOOLA FOLKESTONE THe < WEYBRINGE Surrey O ? 
‘ MBE. DEV Va a . 
I 1 f B I 1 + = 
; A ) , i Cocktail Bar. Good i Badn ’ 
i vy Devon Belle ul » oF rif : oa a 
Coa Exp S j A ’ bl - r » ; I I ¥ ; 
: dt i beside fa ands ol. ; . , , i > > 
lid Ball Room 1 I sed ; , aw . Ww i , 
i “4 
at at the New Y wrk N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printe Great Britain by ST. CLE) 3 Press. Lrp 
au. Published by Tus Srectavor, Lrp., at its offices. 99 Gower ‘st London, W.C.1 Friday, Set tber 10, 1943. 
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